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VIVISECTION. 


By Henry J. Breriow, M.D., Professor of Surgery in Harvard 
University. [Communicated by Miss Frances Power Cobbe.] 

How few facts of immediate considerable value to our race have 
of late years been extorted from the dreadful sufferings of dumb 
animals, the cold-blooded cruelties now more and more practised 
under the authority of Science ! 

The horrors of Vivisection have supplanted the solemnity, the 
thrilling fascination, of the old unetherized operation upon the human 
sufferer. Their recorded phenomena, stored away by the physio- 
logical inquisitor on dusty shelves, are mostly of as little present 
value to man as the knowledge of a new comet or of a Tungstate of 
Zirconium ; perhaps to be confuted the next year ; perhaps to remain 
as fixed truth of immediate value,—contemptible, compared with the 
price paid for it in agony and torture. 

For every inch cut by one of these experimenters in the quivering 
tissues of the helpless dog or rabbit or Guinea-pig let him insert a 
lancet one-eighth of an inch into his own skin, and for every inch 
more he cuts let him advance the lancet another eighth of an inch, 
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and whenever he seizes, with ragged forceps, a nerve or spinal 
marrow, the seat of all that is concentrated and exquisite in agony, 
or literally tears out nerves by their roots, let him cut only one- 
eighth of an inch further, and he may have some faint suggestion of 
the atrocity he is perpetrating, when the Guinea-pig shrieks, the 
poor dog yells, the noble horse groans and strains—the heartless 
yivisector perhaps resenting the struggle which annoys him. 

My heart sickens as I recall the spectacle at Alfort, in former 
times,* of a wretched horse, one of many hundreds, broken with 
age, and disease resulting from life-long and honest devotion to 
man’s service, bound upon the floor, his skin scored with a knife like 
a gridiron, his eyes and ears cut out, his teeth pulled, his arteries 
laid bare, his nerves exposed and pinched and severed, his hoofs 
pared to the quick, and every conceivable and fiendish torture 
inflicted upon him, while he groaned and gasped, his life earefully 
preserved under this continued and hellish torment, from early 
morning until afternoon, for the purpose, as was avowed, of familiar- 
izing the pupil with the motions of the animal. This was surgical 
vivisection on a little larger scale, and transcends but little the 
scenes in a physiological laboratory. I have heard it said that 
“somebody must do this.” I say, it is needless. Nobody should do 
jt. Watch the students at a vivisection. It is the blood and suffer- 
ing, not the science, that rivets their breathless attention. If hospital 
service makes young students less tender of suffering, vivisection 
deadens their humanity, and begets indifference to it. 

In experiments upon the nervous system of the living animal, 
whose sensibility must be kept alive, not benumbed by the blessed 
influence of anesthesia, a prodigal waste of suffering results from 
the difficulty of assigning to each experiment its precise and proxi- 
mate effect. The rumpled feathers of a pigeon deprived of his cere- 
bellum may indicate not so much a specific action of the cerebellum 
on the skin, as the more probable fact that the poor bird feels sick. 
The rotatory phenomena, once considered so curious a result of the 
removal of a cerebral lobe, were afterwards suspected to proceed 
from the struggles of the victim with his remaining undamaged and 
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unpalsied side. Who can say whether the Guinea-pig, the pinching 
of whose carefully sensitized neck throws him into convulsions, 
attains this blessed momentary respite of insensibility by an unex- 
plained special machinery of the nervous currents, or a sensibility 
too exquisitely acute for animal endurance? Better that 1 or my 
friend should dic, than protract existence through accumulated years 
of torture upon animals, whose exquisite suffering we cannot fail to 
infer, even though they may have neither voice nor feature to ex- 
press it. fa 

If a skilfully constructed hypothesis could be elaborated up to the 
point of experimental test by the most accomplished and successful 
philosopher, and if then a single experiment, though cruel, would 
forever settle it, we might reluctantly admit that it was justified.* 
But the instincts of our common humanity indignantly remonstrate 
against the testing of clumsy or unimportant hypotheses by prodigal 
experimentation, or making the torture of animals an exhibition to 
enlarge a medical school, or for the entertainment of students, not 
one in fifty of whom can turn it to any profitable account. The 
limit of such physiological experiment, in its utmost latitude, should 
be to establish truth in the hands of a skilful experimenter, with 
the greatest economy of suffering, and not to demonstrate it to 
ignorant classes and encourage them to repeat it. 

The re-action which follows every excess will in time bear indig- 
nantly upon this. Until then, it is dreadful to think how many 
poor animals will be subjected to excruciating agony, as one medical 
college after another becomes penetrated with the idea that vivisection 
is a part of modern teaching, and that, to hold way with other 
institutions, they, too, must haye their vivisector, their mutilated 
dogs, their Guinea-pigs, their rabbits, their chamber of torture and 
of horrors to advertise as a laboratory. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR GIRIS. 


THE discussion at the Social Science Congress lately held at 
Devonport on the public provision which ought to be made for the 
secondary education of girls was especially interesting, and both Miss 
Shirreff and Mrs. Amelia Lewis contributed by their earnest appeals 
to public opinion in favour of better education for girls, to assist the 
movement in favour of establishing a ladies’ college under the 
auspices of the Devon and Cornwall branch of the National Educa- 
tional Union. As the Rey. J. Metcalfe observed, at a meeting held 
to promote this object, a “ ladies’ college” means no more than a 
public school for girls, conducted precisely in the same manner as 
the public schools already established for the use of boys, 

It is, in fact, only establishments thus conducted which can 
secure that method in education of which Miss Shirreff lamented 
that girls were deprived, and supply a scheme of instruction and 
training which, as Mrs. Amelia Lewis observed, could alone fit a 
girl for rational and thoughtful aims, and enable her to shape her 
own course as time elapsed, to apprehend the duties of a wife or 
mother with greater seriousness, or to acquire individual proficiency 
in some remunerative occupation. We will, therefore, consider a 
little how the public school system as applied to girls will be likely 
to affect their mental and moral condition. One of the witty 
sayings, rightly or wrongly attributed to Tallyrand, conveys a 
severe imputation on that system : “It is the best there is,” said he, 
‘but that is abominable.” That there are faults in its working there 
can be no doubt, but it has some characteristics which, taken 
together with the fact of the limitation of some of its abuses which 
would naturally follow on its application to girls, make it especially 
likely to have the most beneficial effect upon them. 

Want of system, or a narrow system are the two great failings 
in female education as at present conducted. It is of the last that 
we particularly wish to speak, because this fault pervades the 
majority of girls’ schools, the teaching at which can scarcely, as 
often happens in the case of home education, be absolutely without 
method. <A system there is, and one too often most carefully 
arranged and rigorously carried out to the furtherance of one dis- 
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tinct object, that of cultivating, without really emancipating the 
mind. Very much mental training is given, very much knowledge 
imparted, but the key of knowledge is withheld. The pupil is to 
know a multitude of facts, but to draw no inferences therefrom 
which deviate in the slightest degree from those sanctioned by the 
opinion of the majority, and endorsed by that of * good society.” 
The care with which the education of girls is too often directed to 
the one end of enabling them to play their part in the world without 
acquiring any real independence of thought and character, greatly 
resembles the surprisingly successful system pursucd by the Jesuits, 


who have always known how to combine great proficiency in various | 


branches of technical knowledge, and especially in classical scholar- 
ship, with the most complete intellectual slavery. The fact is, that 
the present narrowness of female education has its root in a deeper 
soil than that of conyentionality and the worship of Mrs, Grundy. 
It arises from the power of the idea, now slowly, very slowly, modi- 
fied by the progress of humanity, that woman is essentially depen- 
dent on man, and that her intellectual acquirements must be 
calculated, not to her capabilities as a human being, or to the 
exigencies of her own individual position, but to the adaptation of 
them to man’s convenience. 

The books which appeared some thirty, nay, twenty years ago, on 
the subject of female education exhibit in an almost ludicrous light the 
power of this idea on every branch of knowledge when applied to the 
mental training of girls. The story of the German princess who 
was brought up in no religion, as it was not known whether she 
would marry a Protestant or Catholic prince, is but a slight exagge- 
ration of the degree to which girls’ instruction was subordinated to 
the requirements of their possible lords. Whatever was learnt, 
whether in theology, history, ethics, or any other subject on which 
the human mind is capable of acting and judging, was to remain in 
the memory, but by no means to bear fruit. Decided opinions were 
reckoned unwomanly ; all this chaos of imparted matter was to lie 
inert and useless till the legal authority, father or husband, gave the 
signal for its arrangement, and suggested the direction in which it 
might be utilised. The power of, in some measure, appreciating the 
male understanding, and of affording something like companionship 
to the superior being, was very evidently the principal aim of the 
style of education then in favour, often expressed with a naiveté 
which now excites a smile. 

Such an education as that which Miss Shirreff and Mrs. Amelia 
Lewis have in view, and which was described by the latter as that 
which would enable a woman in her after-life to procure remunera- 
tive occupation, is still a complete novelty. ‘here has been no wish 
to help women to any such thing, suve among the lower classes, 
whose necessities compel them to encourage the labour of women as 
well as men, but there is avast opposition, partly conscious and partly 
unconscions to any distinct effort towards rendering women more 
self-supporting, or to lifting any of them from the dead level of 
decorous and submissive uselessness to spheres of labour suited to 
their varying idiosyncracies. The few women who emerge from the 
drawing-room or “ parlour” to do any positiye work which connects 
them with humanity at large, aud takes them out of their usual purely 
ancillary position, do so as ageneral rule very much in spite of their 
education rather than in consequence of it. 

The great merit of a public school system as applied to girls is 
that it clears away at once the great evil of all our past female 
education, the application to them of a peculiar method supposed 
to be suited to a peculiar position, one of dependence on other 
minds, and of absolute subservience to their opinions and wishes. 
Once educate girls as boys are educated without arriére pensée, but 
with a single-hearted desire to give them all the knowledge possible, 
and especially to teach them how to use it with a regard to their 
own personal advancement, and the capabilities of the female mind 
will have a real chance of being duly developed, When girls are 
taught to use knowledge not as 4 means of receiving ideas on 
authority, with some degree of intelligence, but as giving the data 
on which to form their own, the female sex will pass out of the 
probationary stage in which it has so long remained, and will rise 
to a share in the better day, the approach of which is heralded by 
the achievements of science, and the severe sifting to which all 
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systems of human thought are now subjected, and whose first dawn 
will glimmer on the horizon when the right to learn and labour 
1s conceded to all without distinction of sex. 


Nene se SEES 


WHY ALL EDUCATED WOMEN SHOULD STUDY 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


By Charles R. Dryspatz, M.D., M.P.C.P., M.R.C.S., physician 
to the Metropolitan Free Hospital of London, &e. 


Ty an admirable address to the students of the Scottish Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, in his capacity as Lord Rector, Mr. J. 8. 
Mill a few years since pointed out what young persons ought to 
study before entering life, or before taking up any profession or 
calling of a special character. The advice contained in that mag- 
nificent address would have been given by the great writer as well 
to young women as to young men ; and it may be said that in the 
minds of the most enlightened persons of this time the notion that 
men alone should study seriously the arts and sciences is a com- 
pletely exploded doctrine. | The three angles of a triangle appear 
to a woman, just as they do to a man, equal to two right angles ; 
and the properties of the ellipse or hyperbole were just as correctly 
understood by a mind like that of Mrs. Somerville, or the illustrious 
translator of our Newton, Madame du Chatelet, as they are to any 
male brain. Rosa Bonheur’s cattle are as like nature as those of 
Cuyp or Schneydu, and so on throughout the various arts and 
sciences, The brain of a woman is, indeed, quite as large (if not 
larger) for the size of the body as that ofa man; and those of us 
who know well many-educated women, are at a loss to understand 
why other men fail to recognise how often many of their own 
female friends excel them in powers of mind in many directions. 

The object of this short paper is to"assert my earnest persuasion 
of the immense loss that civilisation sustains at present by the 
complete exclusion of women from the study of the sciences ; but, 
above all, from the study of the science of organic life. This 
exclusion of women from the knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
is lamentable in every way; and perhaps can only be accounted 
for in this polite age by the long-continued traditions of the celi- 
bate clergy, which quite degraded women and made them some- 
thing unnaturally perverse and dangerous. Fortunately for us 
these traditions ars now losing hold, and natural science is beginning 
to be prized as it ought. 

Why should women study anatomy and physiology? Because, 
without a knowledge of what the human animal is and what 
organs it possesses, no theory of society or morality is worth any- 
thing. It is, indeed, mainly from the want of a knowledge of such 
facts that men have committed so many inhuman acts and 
entertained so many cruel theories concerning conduct. But, 
besides this argument, which, of itself, is quite conclusive, we haye 
to notice the abject manner in which women are yet, in the most 
civilised countries, thrown entirely upon the tender mercies of men 
in all that relates to the regulation of their health, habits, and 
customs. ‘The male clergyman, of course, considers himself able to 
lay down the law on all serious affairs which concern women, 
without a doubt. But the medical man, who, to do him 
justice, for the most part is well aware of the glorious uncertainty 
of physic, is often reluctantly compelled to take the entire charge 
of his female patients’ diet, regimen, and physical habits; in so far 
as he is able to contend against any sudden caprice of fashion, 
which to-morrow may insist on tight-lacing, low-dresses, or late 
dinners, &c. Who is there that does not see that such a 
state of matters is a great detriment to the whole of the 
female sex; and that it is high time that as many of that sex 
as may have the requisite funds and opportunities, should endeavour 
to make up for lost time, and instruct themselves in such impor- 
tant topics as that of anatomy and physiology. Such women as 
Mrs. Anderson and the lady M.D.’s of Boston and the rest of the 


’ United States, are the true pioneers of a happier state of human 


society, where men and women shall no longer be sentimental 
idealists as hitherto, lamenting that they have bodies at all, and 
heartily ashamed of the whole details of their bodily functions. 
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Those who understand what the aim of the Utilitarian school of 
moralists is, will, perhaps, follow what I mean, when I assert 
that the irrevocable marriage contract of this present day is 
so often miserable, and so often leads only to over-population, 
the shallows of poverty, and the “struggle for existence,” which 
disgrace England and Germany even now, mainly because wives and 
mothers enter on their important duties entirely ignorant of the con- 


| struction of their own bodies, or the consequences of their physical 


acts. Little advance can be expected in morality then until our 
women on a grand scale commence to study the only science which 
can lead to a sound knowledge of human life, its duties and 
responsibilities—physiology. . 

The science of hygiene is of recent formation, and could not 
haye been, perhaps, brought to.any great perfection before this 
century. Thanks to discoveries in chemistry and in other sciences, 
due to great men about the commencement of the 19th century, 
and to the comparative cessation of those murderous conflicts which 
even now oceasionally afflict our civilisation in Europe, we are able 
now to lay down a great body of doctrine respecting the laws of 
health, and the rules whereby average human beings may be guided 
towards the attainment of an existence long in duration, and free 
from pain and disease. Such is the province of hygiene, which 
concerns itself with the air we breathe, the habitations we live in, 
the food we eat, and the liquids we drink ; which treats of climate, 
of soil, and of water-supply, as well as of the various proclivities to 
disease which assail us from inherited organisation, and informs us 
of the means of improving the race by selection of healthy parents. 
Hygiene is concerned too with the health of the mind, and warns us of 
the dangers of ignorance, in causing various mental disorders, as well 
as of excessive work of the brain, so common in our over-peopled 
countries at present. On celibacy and marriage, hygiene has much 
to say, and on the relations between the supply of mouths and 
meat it has a right to be eloquent. If such a catalogue of subjects 
be not enough to enlist the interest of women, hygiene treats of 
the management of infants in health and disease, and shows why 
so many of them are a prey to rickets, scrofula, and consumption, 
in our large towns. In short hygiene teaches us how to have “a 
healthy mind in a healthy body,” to live the whole of our life, 
and to assist as many of our race to do the same as will attend to 
the voice of science. 


BURNING OF THE ESCURIAL. 


Wnuo shall say that fate is altogether blind and unrecognizant, 
or that certain poets who tell us of marvellous portents, omens, and 
auguries, have drawn very largely on their imagination ? 

Lightning from heaven has smitten the Palace of the Escurial, 
and reduced to a charred and shapeless ruin a large portion of the 
sombre magnificent building, which has so long been to the world as 
the yery emblem and glory of Spain. Upon that funereal pile of 
costly greatness and gloomy pomp the dead past of Spain has been 
burned to embers; and it was heaven itself whose fiery. ,brand 
ignited the pyre. Old Spain is dead, and Europe has beheld the 
flame that consumed her royal corse. To carry the allegory yet 
further, we may record our prayerful hope to see the birth of 
another and a nobler Spain, arising like the youthful Phonix, 
vigorous and strong, from the ashes of its dead progenitor ; a Spain 
more merciful, more liberal, more enlightened than the Spain of 
past and twilight times; the Spain of days to come, with lifted 
head and clear, far-seeing eyes, and the pure new gleam of dawn 
upon her regal brow. Perished is the symbol of a bigoted super- 
stition, and a persecuting creed; fallen is the sign and token of 
intolerance and cruelty. Ah, may the dark realities pass away 
with their emblems for ever, and may Spain, regenerate, wise, and 
great, know them henceforth no more in the fair and golden day 
that breaks upon her even now! 
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A curt but telling recommendation of the ballot appears in the announce- 
ment of the election expenses at Pontefract. Those of Mr. Childers amounted 
to £243 16s. 8d., while Lord Pollington’s were £426 0s. 6d. 
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CEntTzonTLI, and other Poems. [Hodder and 


Stoughton, London. ] 


By Marra ATHERTON. 


Tue Viorer Curmp or ArcaprA, and other Poems. By the Author 
of “Vasco.” [Longmans, Green, and Co., London. ] 


Ir is surely muchto be regretted that books of verse, whose 
authors are not pre-eminently known to fame, should prove the 
losing speculations they are almost invariably fated to be. To our 
mind it is far pleasanter to take up in leisure moments such volumes 
as those now before usthan to con the pages of any one of those three 
tomed novels, whose writers are reputed to. realise year by year 
considerable returns of solid coin. Verse and song in these commer- 
cial and sordid times go begging sadly in the literary market, and 
only the rich among the devotees of Apollo can afford to make their 
inspirations known to the apathetic crowd. Patenta pill, invent a 
new paletét, illustrate a comic song, elucidate a new liqueur from 
tea, and Fortune may smile a golden benison on your efforts ; but 
never, if you seek to conciliate the coy goddess—O never publish a 
book of poetry! Nevertheless, though “here be truths,” let us record 
a hope that Maria Atherton and “the Author of Vasco” may find 
no just cause to regret the production of two such charming volumes 
as “ Centzontli’’ and “ The Violet Child of Arcadia.” 

For they are charming volumes, both, full of lovely conceits, fan- 
tastic imageries, and beautiful thoughts, which make us wish, as we 
read, for a closer knowledge of their authors. Each book is named 
after one of the poems contained in it; the title ‘ Centzontli” being, 
it seems, another, and no doubt, politer epithet for the American 
mocking-bird, whose echoing note and quaint mimicry have already 
inspired our modern yersifiers with so many brilliant fancies, that 
one might term him, not inaptly, the Poet’s Jester. 

Here is a pretty word-picture of an English garden, a graceful 
little sketch with which “ Centzontli” opens, and which strikingly 
recalls one or two paintings from the brush of Millais in the earlier 
days of his pre-Raffaclitism, when he specially delighted in fallen 
blossoms, emerald lawns, and sharp bars of sunset colour backing a 
foreground of tall sunflowers and laden fruit-trees. 


“«¢ Wandering ’mid early summer’s bloom 
Through a sweet garden of perfume, 
Where little sprigs of mignonette 

Were shaking off their dewdrops wet,: 
And lifting up their drooping heads, 
Shedding their sweetest fragrance round: 


“T do remember well that scene, 

Of shady walks and alleys green; 
The little chequered beds of flowers, 
The quaintly-clipped fantastic bowers ; 
The apple-blossom’s leaflets shed, 

In pink and white upon the ground; 


“Tho wall-flowers and the creepers tall 
Climbing across the dark old wall; 
And the long avenues so gay 
With the laburnum’s yellow spray, 
Tossed here and there amid the screen, 
Like fairies dancing on a green, 


‘«¢ Wandering ’mid early summer’s bloom 
Through that sweet garden of perfume, 
Where stately tulips sought in vain 
The charm of lowlier flowers to gain, 
And stole from every bud a hue, 

In hope to catch its sweetness too ; 

Where roses blushed, and lilies waved, 
And rich anemones grew wild ; 

Daisies which had the winter braved, 
And many a sweet carnation smiled. 


Quaint and tender enough, — these lines, — are they not? 


But Maria Atherton is not quite so successful as this throughout all 
her pages. Towards the close of the book, we find a few verses 
we would rather not have met with in her collection. For example, 
she gives us, under the title of “ Hymns,” two parodies—they are 
scarcely anything better—on ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” and 
“Glorious things of thee are spoken,” into both of which, while 
preserving their original form and style, she contrives to introduce 
| a curious vein of Protestant fanaticism, and thus, we need hardly 
add, effectually expurgates from the letter of these two religious 
poems that splendid Catholic spirit which has made them so univer- 
sally famous. 

In order to make our meaning clearer, we subjoin the following 
extracts from Maria Atherton’s compositions : 


“ Jerusalem the holy, 


The Church of the First-born, 
Where shining angels gather, 
More radiant than the morn, 
We see no temple in thee ; 
No crucifix is found ; 
No censers swing their odours ; 
No convent bells resound.” 


And here again : 


“To! He rises—brings salvation, 
Life and healing in His hands; 
Church of the regeneration 

Purifies from priestly bands. 
| Captive Zion hears the story, 
| Shakes her ritual dust aside, 
Wakens crowned with light and glory, 

Precious, pure, Emanuel’s Bride.” 


(The italics are Maria Atherton’s.) 

But our author’s Protestant proclivities are still more evident in 
other parts of her book. Two hymns, called the “ Reformation 
Star” and “ Protestant and Free,” were sung, a footnote informs us; 
at a meeting of the “ Protestant Association.” From these we 
refrain to quote, for, speaking personally, sectarian feuds and 
religious controversies are utterly indifferent to us; and, speaking 
professionally, they are not in our province. But we must always 
be sorry to find poets, who ought specially to be peace-makers, lend- 
ing their talents to stir up strife and bitterness of spirit, or even so 
much as to countenance such feelings in others. 

On the whole, our verdict is, that the freshest, most vivid, and 
spontaneously brilliant poem in the collection is a short one of only 
half-a-dozen stanzas, written, we are told, when its author was 
17 years old, and entitled “ The Millenium.” It has the ring of true 
gold in it, and contains greater evidence of power and inspiration 
than any other of the longer and later written pieces. 

We advise our readers to get the book, which, by the way, is a 
beautiful specimen of artistic work in type and binding—and judge 
for themselves whether they are disposed to indorse our opinion. 

It isnot the first time that “Tu Lapy’s Own Parrr” has chronicled 
the literary achievements of the ‘Author of Vasco.” Although he 
still conceals his identity from fame, he is already known under 
anonymous guise as the writer of Day-Time and Night-Time, 
Rinaldo and Holy Dreams, and we are presently promised a volume 
of sacred poems from the same prolific pen. 

The subject of our present critique is named after the third, but 
we think not the best work of the collection. The opening poem, 
“The Lost Maiden,” is a graceful sketch from the story of Persephoné 
and is, like the two following pieces, a most successful attempt to 
reproduce in an English form the old style of the Greek drama. As 
in Algernon Swinburne’s “‘Atalanta in Calydon” (which last name, by 
the way, our author more correctly renders, “Kalydon”), the 
“Chorus” plays a great part, and, according to ancient usage, 
relates the plot and describes the situations as the drama pro- 
gresses. 

Sweetness, grace, and an agile command of rhyme and metre, 
with a quick sense of appropriateness, and an unusual power for 
description, appear to us the salient characteristics of our poet. In 
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his shorter and less ambitious flights he is often plaintively sad and 
richly metaphoric, but never maudlin or uncouth. We especially 
admire a charming little poem on p. 75, called “ An Autumnal 
Frost.” It is dainty, sparkling, and brilliant as the fairy crystals, 
which it describes. Albeit the “ Author of Vasco,” is not dowered 
with the highest gifts of the Muses, he is yet liberally blessed with 
the wealth of fancy, and like most of his privileged kin, is child- 
like too, and finds himself scores of fays, elves, and mermaids in 
every lovely nook. So pure and sweet a singer should be trebly 
welcome to us in these unimaginative days, when the hard cut-and- 
dried philosophy of facts and figures is insidiously making its way 
into the brains and writings of our very bards. “ More power,” 
therefore, as our good friends of Erin say, to such pleasant and 
tender-hearted writers as the nameless “ Author of Vasco.” 
may he and his compeers sing and flourish ! 


MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received Belyravia, Tinsley’s Magazine, Good Words, 
Sunshine, St. James’s Magazine, Golden Hours, The Free Sunday 
Advocate, Aunt Judy's Magazine, and The Women’s Suffrage Journal, 
for October. The Anti-Game Law Circular, Canadian Illustrated 
News, The Household, The Christian Union, and T'he Science of 
Health, Magazines for recent dates: The Social Review, The Sun- 
day Times, The Church Herald, Fun and Judy for the current week ; 
and the following pamphlets: The Sea Side, Simple Questions and 
Sanitary Facts, Progressive Spiritualism, How to Live on Siapence a 
Day, The Spirit Circle and the Laws of Mediumship, Human 
Physiology, Illness, its Cause and Cure, Mediums and Mediumship, 
The Philosophy of Death, and Hot Air Baths for the People. Besides 
these we have to acknowledge the receipt of three songs—*‘‘ Gone,” 
‘Ever the Same,” and “ There’s Life in England yet.” 


As itis quite impossible to notice all these publications with 
adequate care in one week’s issue, we propose to break our critique 
into three or four divisions, and take the “monthlies” to begin 
with. Since writing our last brief notice, we have had time for a 
closer examination of Cassell’s Magazine, which is really most 
delightful this month. “Little Kate Kirby,” by F. W. Robinson, 
is absorbingly interesting, and bids fair to rival in power its author’s 
former stories—‘“ Anne Judge, Spinster,’”’ and ‘“ Poor Humanity.” 
The situations are thrilling without being vulgarly sensational, and 
the characters are sketched in with a masterly hand. “ Victoire’s 
Faith” is a pretty pathetic tale in two chapters, by the writer of 
“ Patty,” and is told with so much touching and tender simplicity 
that the pages more than once grew misty before our eyes as we 
read, Other talented contributors enrich the Magazine with many 
a lyric, essay, and descriptive article; while the illustrations are 
both numerous and good. Belgravia contains part of Miss Braddon’s 
well-nigh finished novel, “ To the Bitter End ;” a poem, “To-morrow,” 
prettily illustrated, and many papers of interest and attraction, 
among which we specially note G. A. Sala’s “ Imaginary London, 
A Delusive Directory,” replete with humour, and a brief, quaint 
article, by William Sawyer, called “Serious Oddities.” 


The gem of Tinsley’s Magazine is to be found, we think, under the 
heading of “Female M.P.’s ;” and much as we are tempted to sub- 
join an extract from the paper, we feel that it should be read in its 
entirety to be appreciated, and so refrain from any transcription 
of it. “Diana Temple,” a story in four parts, reads well also, but 
is not yet concluded. 


Good Words, under its new editor, flourishes as greenly as ever, 
and this month is pregnant with interest. Of course, haying regard 
to the recent loss which this Magazine has sustained in the death of 
Dr. Norman Macleod, some pretty simple verses improvised by him, 
and now presented to the readers of Good Words, must be considered 
the chief attraction of the current number, unless indeed, we be dis- 
posed to set a greater value on his “Sermon preached before the 
Queen at Balmoral.” Professor Plumptre, Holme Lee, Dr. Car- 
penter, Dr. Vaughan, and Sir Arthur Helps, also contribute 
bounteously to the Magazine ;_ a “Conversation of Certain Friends 


Long | in the minds of his readers some of the most lovely and valuable 


in Council” being particularly good, both in subject and treatment. 

Sunshine is pretty and pious as usual. 

In St. James’s is the continuation of a most exciting series of 
“ Adventures in South Africa,” which dwarfs in interest most 
accounts of dangerous expeditions and hairbreadth escapes. Five 
full-page illustrations, aptly drawn, accompany the narrative. We 
remark also a good paper on “ Modern Minor Prophets,” well 
written and worthy of perusal. 

Golden Hours will no doubt be acceptable to many readers, but we 
like it less than the other periodicals on account of the bitter spirit 
in which its contributors appear accustomed to indulge towards the 
Roman Church. An article on “ Christ and Womanhood” is par- 
ticularly Protestant in feeling, and we fear its author seeks to destroy 


of Catholic teachings. 

The Free Sunday Advocate is an instrument of incalculable bene- 
fit, and we accord it our warmest welcome. If the League, at whose 
instance it is published, succeed in their laudable endeavours to ren- 
der our national rest-day more pleasant, cheerful, and profitable 
to the masses, it will accomplish a greatly needed change, and merit 
our most cordial congratulations. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine, which comes next upon our list, has 
always many claims on the attention, nor are they missing this 
month. Best of all, we like a paper named “ Mimicry,” upon some 
peculiar formations in the insect world. Nevertheless we cannot 
pass by “ Hunting Grounds of our Youth” without a word of censure. 
Alas! for the education of our little ones when such counsel 
as this is openly disseminated for their behoof:—‘*‘ What have 
you not got to do in a wood? Birds’ nests to rob, squirrels 
to pursue, moths to entice to their fate. . . . Have you only 
got the fields to fly to? Even here you can get your sport. (!) 
Larks get up rather as partridges do, and are good practice, and 
make nice pies. Use small shot for them.’’ Then follows a long 
cruel piece of advice on the best method of trapping little birds, an 
atrocious specimen of perversion in morality which we have not 
patience to cite, and which is a disgrace to any magazine intended 
for the perusal of children. We are very sorry for its readers, but 
sorrier still for its author, 8. H. Gatty. 

The Women’s Suffrage Journal, edited by Miss Becker, is never 
anything else than good, and is, of course, composed only of such 
matter as is specially interesting to thoughtful and earnest women. 
Everyone of us ought to take it in and read it regularly. 

With this we come to the end of the “monthlies” on our list. 
Notices of those other papers and pamphlets whose names we have 
recorded must perforce be reserved for next week’s commentary. 


Lorp Suarrespury, presiding and speaking at a meeting held on Monday 
night in the Polytechnic, Regent-street, touched upon the necessity of an 
education for women, which should enable them to help themselves. This, he 
observed, was a necessity, seeing we had now six hundred and forty thousand 
more women than men in this eountry—women who now were “ wasting their 


sweetness on the desert air.” 


Tux Battor 1x WakerieLp.—On Saturday the Ballot came into play in 
Wakefield for the first time, when there was a municipal election extraordinary 
in Northgate ward. The candidates were Mr. J, Unthank, chemist, Liberal ; 
and Mr, J. Ledgar, leather-currier, Conservative. The Northgate ward is the 
largest in the borough, and the electors number about 800, with a strong Irish 
element. The polling, which was held in one of the national schools, com= 
menced at 9 a.m., and closed at 4 p.m. The yoting was rather slow, the delay 
being mostly caused by the illiterate voters, of whom there is a large number in 
the ward. The Conservatives—for the purpose, as they openly declared, of 
defeating the intentions of the Act—carried out the plan adopted at Preston. 
On Friday cards were delivered to all the voters, which they were requested 
to fill up and give to the agent who was stationed outside the polling-booth. 
A great number of voters did so, and the more ignorant among them seemed 
to think they were obliged to comply with the request. Some indignation was 
expressed by the Liberals at the course adopted by their opponents, and there 
can be no doubt that the’entrance to the polling-booth was greatly obstructed by 
the plan pursued by the Conservatives, and the Conservative agent was forced 
to give up his position, The casting-up of the votes commenced about half- 
past 4, and was finished about 6, when the result was declared as follows :— 
Ledgar, 269; Unthank, 224; majority for Ledgar, 45, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor cannot be responsible for the opinions of Correspondents.] 


To THE Epiror oF “THE Lapy’s Own PAPER.” 


MapDAM,— 


You invite correspondence on the subject of Vivisection. Permit me 
to send you part of an address by an eminent American physician, Dr. 
H. J. Bigelow, which I think well worth being reprinted. You will do 
excellent service if you succeed in banding women together against this 
truly fiendish practice, and in rousing them to the duty of refusing 
medical aid from men whose skill, whatever it may be, has been obtained 
by the continual infliction of torture upon animals. I am entirely of Dr. 
Bigelow’s opinion, that where a new operation has to be tried, or a special 
problem in physiology to be determined, a man of science, aware 
of all that has been already known, is perfectly authorised to make the 
required experiment upon any animal; using anesthetic whenever it 
may be possible to do so. The error, or let us say frankly, the crime, lies 
with those who spend their lives in the perpetual invention of fresh 
agonies for the gratification of mere curiosity, and who invite young 
students to study physiology upon the living body as a more interesting 
und sensational mode of illustrating scientific lectures. Since the visit of 
a certain renowned vivisector to the United States, I am informed it has 
become the regular practice in the medical schools in that country to 
teach lads to witness and perform the most frightful operations upon 
sensitive creatures; and it is to be feared that the mystery connected 
with the newly-opened Brown [Institute in London hides an organised 
arrangement for perpetual experimentalisation of poisons, mutilations, 
and tortures of all kinds upon the very brutes for whose merciful tendance 
in illness the founder had designed the Institution. A severe critic on our 
sex has alleged that women are inferior to men, even in the matter of 
tenderness of feeling. I confess IJ shall believe him when I hear of a 
female Vivisector, or of a woman who would not shrink from purchasing 
her own recovery from disease at the price of the agonies of a score of 
affectionate and intelligent animals, 

Yours, &e., 


FRANCES PowER Cobar. 


To THE Epiror oF “THE LApy’s Own PAPER,” 
MapDAM,— 


Might not “The Lady’s Own Paper” profitably take up the subject of 
Dress as opposed to Fashion ; Taste versus Toilette ? 

Women’s clothes are neither convenient nor beautiful. I hardly know 
whether they are more ugly or inconvenient, or more inconvenient than they 
are ugly ; they seem to be both in the highest possible degree. They are 
costly—so costly, that in France, some three or four years ago, one-fifth of 
the income of a married couple moving in “ good society,” was considered 
only a fair portion for madame’s pin-money. This pin-money was all 
spent upon the lady’s wardrobe, or on the accessories of the toilette ’; these 
last being, perhaps, the most expensive part of a trousseau. Fashionable 
Frenchwomen would endorse the sentiment, “ Give me the luxuries of life 
and I will dispense with its necessaries.” 

Ladies’ dresses are so extravagantly dear that men of small incomes cannot 
venture to marry the wearers of them. It has been said that in the East it 
was “in vain that the Laws and the Prophet sanctioned polygamy when 
the bills of the milliner forbade it.” The “bills of the milliner ” for 
very many men in this country amount to a prohibition of monogamy, 

Sometimes “out of evil cometh good,” but we are not justified in 
tolerating the evil of late marriages, or no marriages at all, for the sake of 
the possible recruits we, emancipationists, may pick up amongst disap- 
pointed spinsters. 

In order to keep up a fashionable appearance, weak-minded women are 
led into extravagances which destroy all their peace and comfort, and 
bring utter wretchedness on their families. It would be easy to enlarge 
on this theme, but, unfortunately, most people can recall cases that have 
come under their own observation—cases where fashion has robbed the 
hard-worked father of his well-earned comforts; the children of their 
health-giving holiday excursions ; the servants of very bread! If the mid. 
dle-class matron must have four bonnets a-year (averaging two guineas 
each bonnet), and everything else en sute, whence is the money to come 
wherewith to satisfy papa’s whims and crochets, or to send the chicks 
to the country, or even to deal fairly by the domestics? “Echo answers 
where ?” 


And the clothes themselves for which so many good things are sacri- 
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ficed! Those two-guinea bonnets—meaningless little head-dresses, made 
up of ends of ribbon, artificial flowers, laces, and what not ? Those bonnets 
in which even Mr. Darwin, notwithstanding his extraordinary aptitude for 
seeing all things in one light, could hardly trace the “ ancestor-form’’ (so 
completely have they departed from all useful, beautiful, or natural, 
shapes). Those bonnets, are they worth all that is sacrificed for them ? 


They are not useful, for they afford no protection whatever to the face, 
and they answer the purpose of keeping the head warm less well than 
would any other kind of head-gear. They are not becoming, as any- 
one must acknowledge who has compared bonnets with hoods, or 
veils, or even with caps. They are not beautiful in themselves, as an 
artistic eye must at once perceive. Even the votaries of fashion admit 
that the “sweetest” Paris bonnet is absurd when it is a year or two old. 
It ¢s absurd,—not only when out of fashion, but also when it is the 
height of the fashion. If our modern style of dress were even tolerably 
sensible, instead of being wholly senseless, would the fashion-plates of a 
few seasons back seem so “funny”? now ? If garments were so contrived 
as to fulfil some useful purpose they would be sure to have always a 
something of beauty in them. They would have a look of utility, which 
is always accompanied by a certain dignity. It would not take very long 
to show that fashionable clothes are about as little serviceable, in every 
sense of the word, as they well can be. 

And, besides the costliness, the ugliness, and the uselessness of our 
costumes, the present style of dress is chargeable with another grave 
fault: it is unhealthy. Poisonous dyes are used to produce some shades 
of colour; clothes are so made, that the action of the limbs is impeded 
(for instance, it is hard to walk fast, or for long in a skirt that is made 
heavy by folds and plaitings about. the feet and ankles), stays, high 
heels, and a host of other things, which are fashionably indispensable, are 
injurious. 

With so many reasons for desiring reform in dress, is it too much to 
hope that an intelligent discussion of the subject would be productive of 
good results! Will your readers, who haye “ views,” enter into the 
matter, and give us all the benefit of their cogitation ? 


Iam, Madam, yours faithfully, 
i. M. L. 


To THE Eprror or “Tue Lapy’s Own Paper.” 


Mapam,— 


Allow me to congratulate you very sincerely on the establishment of a 
Journal, which will, I trust, prove a useful medium for the expression of 
thought and opinion by enlightened and cultivated women—women who, 
whilst conscious that they have rights which ought to be recognized, are 
nowise desirous of “being turned into men,” as a late pamphleteer has 
assumed to be the case. It is no wonder that_ many persons should be 
alarmed at the prospect} of such a‘catastrophe ; but I think their fears 
are utterly groundless. The dread that if women are allowed free scope 
in which to develope their nature they will be no longer women, is 
surely a contradiction, It would indeed appear that those who insist so 
strongly on keeping the sex in a state of artificial repression, cannot trust 
Nature, whom they evidently suspect, by their anxiety to interfere on her 
behalf. Now, I hold that : 


‘Woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse.” 


And I likewise hold that this diversity cannot really be effaced, and is 
essential to the perfection of humanity. The woman’s part in the great 
scheme of creation is quite as important as that of the man; and we can- 
not expect coherent progress whilst one-half of the human race is kept in 
a state of enforced repression. It is impossible truly to estimate the loss 
to the world inyolved in the denial to women of “the first and greatest 
need of human nature—Freedom.” The gifts, faculties, and feelings 
that were intended to be used for the benefit of the possessor, and of 
those around her, remain in abeyance, or are perverted in unhealthy 
action, And as the distinguishing characteristics of women, mental and 
moral, are just those in which men are apt to be somewhat deficient, the 
result is, that in most fields of thought and action, only one side 
of the human mind is represented. A celebrated woman once remarked, 
that all efforts for social good would more or less fail until the masculine 
and feminine elements were combined in due proportion; and a still more 
celebrated man declared that the public and political life of Europg 
suffered grievously from the want of the feminine element, and prophesied 
many years ago, that America would take the lead in the modern world, 
on account of the greater scope which women had in the States. 

I desire, therefore, not only on my own behalf and on that of my sex, 
but on that of the whole race, that woman, as woman, shall take her 
rightful place, and shall contribute her quota to the stock of human 
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thought and intelligence. In doing so she will, whilst raising herself, 
raise man also. Lamentable as are the results to women of their present 
state of bondage, the results to men are, from one point of view, even 
worse ; for injustice and oppression are always more demoralizing to the 
wrong-doer than to the victim. Mr. Mill has very truly said, that ‘ allthe 
selfish propensities, the self-worship, the unjust self-preference which exist 
among mankind, haye their source and root in, and derive their principal 
nourishment from, the present constitution of the relation between men and 
women.” This is not an exaggerated statement; we know how injurious the 
exercise of irreponsible power is; and it must be more or less deteriorating, 
evento good and unselfish men, to grow up with the idea that woman is the 
property of man; created for his service and convenience, and only existing 
for his pleasure and benefit. I saw this theory stated tolerably clearly 
lately in a letter to the Standard, written by “a woman.” According 
to this lady : “If we ask, ‘ what is the raison d’étre of woman's existence if 
it must unhesitatingly be answered, Man. A bolder enunciation of this 
fundamentally important truth would clear away much of the rubbish 
of the woman question.” 

Is it not melancholy to see such abject subserviency! or, probably, 
pretence of subserviency ; for I think it is usually observable that those 
women who so loudly proclaim that they do not desire or appreciate 
rational freedom, are apt to be tyrants in disguise, who flatter the weak- 
nesses and selfishness of men in order to obtain power over them. 

But the dawn of better things is manifest ; women are beginning to 
feel that they have not received from the Creator the gifts of intelligence 
and free-will only to be refused and stifled; and the best, noblest, and 
most thoughtful men are earnestly striving to obtain for the weaker sex a 
share in the advantages which have been monopolized by the stronger. 
The claims of woman for higher education, and for a voice in the legisla- 
tion which she is expected to obey, are beginning to be"recognized ; and a 
time is coming when the highest gifts delegated to humanity shall not be 
allowed to rust and waste because of the sex of the possessor. I 
shall conclude this letter with a quotation from the writings of a man 
whose name is a guarantee for liberality and generosity of thought, and I 
think and hope that your Journal will help towards the improyement in 
woman's position to which this writer looks forward : 

“There is light upon the horizon. Woman has contended with the 
apathy of her own sex, with the prejudices of society, with the ignorance 
and brutality of men; but the time draws near when she shall have her 
reward. What she can do she will be allowed to do, she will be helped 
to do—to save her life, to save her soul. She will be helped to education and 
to employment. She shall not always wander about our streets homeless, 
because she has found the hunger and dulness cf life not to be borne. 
She shall not starve in garrets, because every gate save the open gate to 
ruin is barred and bolted. She shall not sit, listless and petulant, in 
blooming health in our fashionable drawing-rooms, without an aim or 
interest, waiting for some good or evil—she hardly cares which—to come 
and break up the monotony of a life which has the promise of ail things 
and the possession of nothing.”* ‘These are noble words, and I could 
find much to say in connection with them. But, fearing to trespass too 
far on your space, I will reserve further remarks for another time, 

Iam, Madam, faithfully yours, 
IeRNE, 

Bath, October, 1872. 


*“ Thoughts for the Times.” By Rey. H. Haweis.” 


« Miss M. Crurxsuank has recently been elected one of the members of the 
Stromness Parochial Board. 


ee 


Mr. anp Mrs. MacCativm left England for the Nile on the 9th inst, Lovers 
of Art will look forward with interest to the resuls of Mr. Callum’s studies in 
Egypt this winter. 


——————————————————— ee 


Tur Abaldbindhav, or Woman's F riend, « Bengal paper, contained recently a 
yery telling article on the agitation for Women’s Suffrage in England, and 
compared the legal degradation of English women with the far superior con- 
dition of their Hindd sisters, Alas for Christian Albion ! 


ee ea 


Tym Nationau Soctery ror tin PROTECTION OF Youna Gririts.—We have 
pleasure in announcing that Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), has kindly 
consented to become the patroness of the National Society for the Protection of 
Young Girls, at Woodhouse, Wanstead, Essex. About six months since the 
Marquis of Lorne became one of its patrons. There are now in the school 
between 70 and 80 young girls, who are fed, clothed, educated, and trained for 
domestic service. The 37th report may be had at the office, 28, New Broad- 
street, H.C.— Zimes, Saturday, Oct, 5, 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON DRINK. 


On Tuesday afternoon the largest meeting which has been held 


_ on Clerkenwell-green took place under the auspices of the Catholic 


Temperance Society (Hatton-garden Branch), It was held in the 
usual place where the Reformers generally assembled, and at three 
o’clock some 3,000 Irishmen and Irishwomen were on the ‘ Green.” 
A platform was constructed by means of two vans, and on this the 
Rev. Father Lockhart, the Rev. D. Mitchell (Stratford), Mr. P. 
O‘Leary, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Mehegan, Mr. Horrigton, Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Scannell, Mr. Monaghan, and several delegates from the newly- 
formed Catholic Temperance Society, were present. At half-past 
three o'clock Father Lockhart commenced the proceedings by 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria, the whole meeting, 
with few exceptions, being uncovered. The Rey. Mr. Lockhart 
then addressed the meeting, which by this time was composed of 
about 5,000 people. He advocated tho cause of temperance in a 
vigorous way, and spoke on until Arehbishop Manning arrived, 
accompanied by Father Collett, Father Crescatilli, and Father 
Simon. There were loud and enthusiastic cheers as Archbishop 
Manning appeared on the platform. 

The Archbishop, addressing the meeting, said this was the first 
time he had spoken to an open-air mecting, but he came there to 
ask every man, woman, and child in London to keep from drink. 


| There were 200,000 Catholics in London, but how many of them 


practised their holy religion ? The man who drank was never sure 
or safe of himself, and nothing would do for those who were really 
fond of drink but to give it up altogether, and become total 
abstainers, His Grace then spoke of the great injury which drink 
did to the working-classes, and was loudly cheered on leaving. 
Messrs. Campbell, Hennessy, and others addressed the meeting, 
which then concluded.—Daily Telegraph. 


VERSES OF THE TIMES. 
No. I. 
By this we hold:—No man is wholly great 
Or wise, or just or good, 
Who will not dare his all to reinstate 
Earth’s trampled womanhood, 


No seer sees truly, save as he discerns 
Her crowned co-equal right ; 

No lover loves divinely, till he burns 
Against her foes to fight. 


That church is fallen, prone as Lucifer, 
God’s bolts that hath not hurled 

Against the tyrants who have outraged her, 
The priestess of the world. 


That press, whose minions, slavish and unjust, 
Bid her in fetters die, 

Toils, in the base behalf of pride and lust, 
To consecrate a lie, 


Once it was Christ, whom Judas, with a kiss, 
Betrayed, the Spirit saith ; 

But now ‘tis woman’s heart, inspired by Mis, 
That man consigns to death. 


Each village hath its martyrs—overy street 
Some house that is a hell; 

Some woman's heart, celestial, pure, and sweet, 
Breaks with each passing bell. 


There are deep wrongs, too infinite for words, 
Man dare not have revealed; 

And, in our midst, insane, barbaric hordes 
Who make the law their shield. 


Rise then, O woman! grasp the mighty pen 
By inspiration driven, 

Scatter the sophistries of cruel men 
With new commands from Heayen, 


Man, smiting thee, moves on from war to war; 
All rights with thine decease, 

Rise, throned a queen in heaven’s pure morning star, 
And charm the world to peace! 


T, L, Harris, New York. 
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IN MY LADY'S CHAMBER; 


A STORY OF 
HER DECEASED HUSBAND’S BROTHER. 


By rune Eprror, 


CHAPTER III. 
“PLYING SOUTH.” 


EveEninG has set in over the city of Edinburgh. All down the broad 
clean streets the lights twinkle and wink at each other through the blue, 
dim twilight, and every here and there in the Old Town round the Grass- 
market some solitary candle sheds its yellow glare out of 2 twelfth 
story window, like a proud patriarchal Eye looking down superciliously on 
the lower luminaries of modern creation. 

There is a great deal of bustle and confusion at the railway station, for 
the last and most important train of the day is about to start on its 
southward journey, and travellers, luggage, and colts de voyage are 
pouring in upon the scene of preparation from all quarters. 

Rep, who since we last saw him, has regaled himself with a frugal 
symposium at the “Caledonian,” is here now, standing apart from 
the scufflers, and so intensely engaged in a minute inspection of the 
second-class ticket for London, which he had just taken, that he does not 
notice how narrow an examination is being made of his own personal 
appearance by a stranger lolling against the opposite wall, in seedy-look- 
ing costume, with gloveless hands plunged wrist-deep in his pockets, and 
a dissipated white tie clinging limply about his neck, curiously suggesting 
the idea of its having been up all night. “Take him for all in all,” as 
the immortal one remarks upon a different subject, you will hardly look 
upon the like of this particular individual again in any novel relative to 
modern existence, for the man is a remarkable anomaly, He is not the 
sallow, lantern-jawed, hungry jackal that a back view of his person might 
uggest, but very much to the contrary ; handsome and youthful enough to 


please the most fastidious Venus, and if the robing of his outer man could 
but be entrusted to artistic hands, the result would doubtless be an especially 
dangerous one for the impressionable heart of the Paphian goddess. 
But if the Immortal One aforesaid is correct when he observes elsewhere 
that the apparel oft proclaims the man, it would be a curious problem to 
determine what sort of a man it proclaims in this particular instance. 
Primo—a long rusty coat, closely buttoned from the chin to the waist ; 
shall we therefore infer that the wearer, not being a pampered child of 
Fortune, has recently committed some conventional inner garment to the 
temporary custody of an avuncular relative ? Secundo—a pair of panta- 
loons, ragged round the tops of the boots, and baggy at the knees, 
generally suggestive of nothing but contemptuous disregard of 
elegance and sullen compliance with the requisitions of modern purists ; 
shall we surmise upon this evidence that our new acquaintance is not 
liable to poetic frenzies on the subject of the Beautiful, and that his sense 
of moral rectitude is scarcely acute? Tertio—the dissipated necktie 
before noticed, which might indicate either a convivial parson, a young 
curate just out of his first sermon, or an itinerant waiter of the green- 
grocer genus, retiring to his domestic circle after an evening of severe 
professional exertion, passed in a hot dining-room during the height of 
the dog-days. And the crowning object of all the rest is an old silk 
chimney-hat of the penultimate fashion, garnished economically with an 
expansive cloth band, as though by way of mourning for other garments, 
of the same ancient family that had been and were not. 

Rep’s valise lies at its owners feet, newly decorated with 
a small card fastened conspicuously above the hasp of the lock, 
and bearing in very legible characters a notification to the effect 
that the property thus distinguished appertains at this time present to 
Mr. Smith. This fact the solitary gentleman opposite Rep has duly 
digested, but either because he is struck with the singularity of the 
patronymic itself, or because he takes it ill of Rep that he is not some- 
body else, his observant eyes continue obstinately fixed upon his uncon- 
scious vis a vis, as though he were endeavouring to identify every 
particle and shred of Mr. Smith’s attire, from the centre tuft of his 
Scotch bonnet to the heels of his patent leather boots. In his natural . 
man this inquisitive neighbour of Rep’s is not unlike Rep himself. Both 
are tall beyond the ordinary standard, both have dark, curly hair, and 
brown eyes; and perhaps if the stranger’s face were better acquainted 
with saponacious and aquatic applications, both might have the same 
clear blond complexion. Probably, too, there is not really the dis- 
parity of age between the two young men that might at first be sup- 
posed, only that whereas the physiognomy of the unknown is stamped 
in every line with the image and superscription of the world’s current 
coinage, the face of the fugitive aristocrat is virgin gold, pur et simple, 
no alloy as yet has entered into its composition, no conventional die 
has struck suspicion or artificiality upon its fair, smooth surface. Now 
Rep being naturally somewhat anxious for the hour of his departure from 
Edinburgh, yields to that foolish curiosity customary with persons in a 
hurry, who, by way of hastening the progress of the Winged One, con- 
sult the oracular powers. His watch is in requisition, and out it comes 
accordingly. But Mr. Smith’s gold repeater, unlike the luggage of Mr. 
Smith, displays upon its outer case, not the ordinary floral design or 
unpretentious monogram that might reasonably have been expected to 
adorn the metallic possessions of so humble an individual, but an 
engrayen combination of certain initials, among which the pseudonymous 
“Shas no part, which initials are not only fearfully and wonderfully inter- 
woyen, but are further surmounted by an unmistakable pictorial allusion 
to the coronet of a noble house. All of which inharmonious details, as 
being connected with and involving the centre of the strangers’s observa- 
tion, are duly and silently appreciated by that astute spectator, and 
mentally digested by aid of the outward and visible accompaniment of a 
portion of very strong and unsavoury tobacco, imbibed through a huge 
meerschaum, on the expansive bowl of which is exhibited a medallion 
visage of sagacious lineaments, strikingly suggestive of the larger face 
behind it done to a mulatto. 

But Mr. Smith, scenting the atrocious fumes of this noxious narcotic, 
waves his hand to disperse the objectionable vapour, and shifts his position 
slightly to be out of its reach ; another evidence of fastidiously cultivated 
taste, which the smoker duly estimates. 

By-and-bye the Babel in the noiser part of the station culminates in the 
savage and violent and {tintinnabulation of @ monstrous dinner-bell, and 
much fierce reiteration of the fact that the mail train is about to start fora 
curious variety of places, whose distinctive appellations it is amazingly 
difficult to determine even after repeated hearings, | Hereupon, the 
strange young man removes the meerschaum from his lips, taps the bowl 
downwards against the side of the wall, stirs out the clinging contents 
with his penknife, pockets both instruments, and lounges on to the 
platform, whence Rep is already to be seen stepping with exemplary 
celerity into a second-class compartment near the end of the train, The 
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hybrid stranger pauses, jerking in his hand a small, battered portmanteau, 
and eyeing the struggling passengers till they have all drifted past the 
carriage in which Rep has chosen to locate himself, and surged up to the 
fore-part of the train. Then, sauntering nonchalantly towards Mr. Smith’s 
compartment, the unknown opens the door slowly, chucks his portmanteau 
upon the seat, and throws himself after it with the same cool air, closing 
the door just as the red-eyed engine, with a scream like an ogre in a fit, 
pants it way out of the Edinburgh station. Rep congratulates himself. 
So far at least his zncognito has succeeded, and a whole day’s flight is 
safely accomplished. To-morrow night he will be in Paris. 

“Your name’s Smith, I see?’ says the with abrupt 
familiarity; nodding confidentially as he speaks at the label upon Rep’s 
yalise. The voice is strangely unlike the face, so wonderfully harsh and 
coarse in its untutored intonation, that even had the question itself been 
less startling, the very sound of its utterance would have disturbed the 
most uninterested listener. . Rep changes colour. Vague surmises con- 
cerning the national habits and customs of detective police rush into his 
mind, for this peculiar method of opening a conyersation is, to say the least 
of it, embarassing, 

“’'Yes,’’ says he, as carlessly as possible. 
the compliment in kind, he adds with some touch of asperity : 

 What’s your’s? ” 

“ Jones,” returns the laconic stranger, with as little surprise and hesi- 
tation as though this were the identical inquiry he had been constintly 
answering from infancy. 

“Oh,?? rejoins Rep, rather feebly, for want of that more appropriate 
remark which does not suggest itself. 

There is silence for some time after this little bit of verbal fencing, and 
the train flies on southward. Then the man in the dissipated tie leads 
off again upon a new round. 

“You're quite sure your name’s Smith, aren’t you?” he asks, pointing 
the question straight into Rep’s eyeballs with a quick, bird-like jerk of 
his head, and a sharp glance out of his own beady orbs. 

“Quite,” rejoins Rep, all his former discomfiture returning with 
redoubled strength. “ Why?” 

He is in so much trepidation now that he almost chokes himself with 
the enquiry, and the stranger grins at him in sardonic delight. 

“All right,” he replies, coolly. “ Because mine ain’t Jones.” 

‘Not Jones!” falters Rep, a prey to all manner of awful terrors. 

“ Nor anything like it,” returns the strange man, decisively. 

“Then why did you tell me it was? ”? inquires Rep, not unnaturally, 
for he is beginning to lose a little of his discomposure now in a sense 
of rising indignation at so much gratuitous impertinence. 

“¢ Because,”’ answers the other again, actually winking upon his fellow- 
traveller, “I thought one good turn deserved another. By the by,” he 
continues, taking out the meerschaum once more, and striking a fusee on 
the heel of his boot, “ you don’t smoke, do you? ” 

Rep is strongly tempted in his reply to be personal towards the quality 
of the stranger’s tobacco, but he restrains the words on his lips, and con- 
tents himself with a brief negative. 

“Thought not,” says the stranger, coolly. ‘Tope you won’t mind 
me.” Then after a little pause of unctuous enjoyment, 

“You're going to London, of course—right away??? This is said so 
decisively that it sounds more like an assertion than an enquiry, and Rep 
instinctively conscious of the fact, profiers no answer. “ Well,”? con- 
tinues the smoker, puffing out his information in sudden splenetic detach 
ments, “ £ ain’t, I’m going to Liverpool, ’cause ’m due for America.” 

At this period Rep cannot help committing himself to a marginal com- 
ment on the excellence of the arrangement, and the highly satisfactory 
result it is likely to ensure to all parties concerned in the translation. 
Another pause and a longer one, until the pipe is smoked out and con- 
signed again to the place from whence it came. Then, after some forty 
miles of silence, as though no time had elapsed since the last words of 
this desultory conversation were uttered, the strange man resumes 
familiarly: “ Yes, America’s my destination. Suppose you're off to the 
continent, my lord?” Mr, Smith is aghast. Indefinite ideas of ringing 
a bell somewhere, and calling for some impossible assistance flash across 
his mind, and he almost rises from his seat in the excess of his agitation. 
Who can this insolent—this imperturbable—this inquisitive—this pre- 
sumptuous fellow be? Is he a clairvoyant 2? Is he connected with 
Scotland-yard? Is he an escaped felon—a truant debtor—a criminay 
flying from detection? Well, Rep, the last guess is the nearest to the 
truth. For, reader mine, as it is always embarrassing to be introduced 
to the society of any individual whom you do not know by name, and 
as the stranger now under discussion, for certain reasons which will 
appear hereafter, is not very likely personally to furnish enquirers with 
information concerning his Christian and’ ancestral designations, it may 
be as well to assume professional omniscience on the subject, and predicate 
before further proceeding with this veracious history, that the gentleman 


stranger, 


Then by way of returning 
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now occupying so large a share of Rep’s attention, is the expanding flower 
of a promising blossom, reared sume five years since with other delicate blooms 
of the same attractive species, in the hothouses of a theological college which 
shall be anonymous; and that, though in fact he may answer. to a world 
of aliases, the only name to which he can claim a legal right is that of 
the Reverend Romeo Golightly. Now, it happens that this young gentle- 
man of the cloth, during the two hours which have passed since his first 
acquaintance with Rep, has been resolving beneath his hat a little 
scheme of considerable interest, in the details of which his owpagnon 
de voyage \olds a prominent part. But delicacy of mind is hardly a 
component element in the peculiar organisation of the fugitive ecclesias- 
tic, and it is not in his experience to be greatly troubled with embarrass- 
ment upon any such question of “give and take,” as that which at 
present occupies his thoughts. So he walks into his subject with 
characteristic coolness, and perceiving the telling effect produced by his 
last vyenturous shot, follows up the advantage without loss of time. 
“Don’t make yourself uneasy, Smith,” says he, lolling composedly 
across the whole length of the unpartitioned seat, and looking askant at 
the dismayed expression upon Rep’s countenance. 
your name was Smith, didn’t you? 


“Think you said 
More like another breed, though, 
from my point o’ view. ’Fraid they'll leg you, Smith, before you’ve done 
with Babylon, Look here, advice of a friend you know, Smith; that 
get-up of yours isn’t good for your little game. Devilish bad, in fact. 
I’m out of the country to-morrow morning. You're off to Paris, Hair’s 
dark and curly. So’s mine. Eyes brown. So are mine. Vigure’s tall. 
So s this child’s. Chuck those togs of yours over here, get inside these 
instead, and give up that bad habit of washing that you’ye contracted, 
for a few days. What d’ye say, Smith ?”’ 

But Smith was too much astonished to say anything at present. “This 
rascal,” he ruminates, “ must be flying from his creditors. He wants to 
get me taken up by mistake in his place. But suppose they should really 
spot mein London ? This fellow knows me evidently—knew me at once— 
why should others be less clever than he? It would be so ignominious, so 
annoying to be taken back to Kelpies like a runaway schoolboy. After 
that letter to Roy, too! Who can this scamp be ?” 

The voice of the eccentric stranger breaks in upon his musings with its 
ordinary suddeness and pertinence. “Don’t trust me, I see,” it says: 
“Natural, no doubt. But I ain’t in trouble. I’m off ‘cause I’ve come 
into some property that other people think I’ve no right to. Old boy’s 
died and left his little bit of cash to me, and nephew’s cut up rough about 
it. That’safact. All the same. Keep your togs.” 

They fly on in silence again through the darkness of the growing night, 

tep drops the earriage-window softly, and peers out into the bleak, open 

There is no moon, no starlight, only a great looming mass of black 

cumuli, piled up like a range of phantom hills across the wide horizon ; 
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only sudden white puffs of steam from the engine, that fly, glinting past 

. . ns r 

the wheels, and fade swiftly in the darkness behind the rushing train. 

z hey are nearing a station now, the speed is slackening ; slower, slower. 
They must have gone a long way! How far now ? 


air. 


“ Think this must be my station,” says Rep’s companion, answerin eo the 
unspoken query with curious appropriateness. ‘‘ Preston? Yes.” 

He shakes himself together with the words, and runs his fingers lightly 
through the rumpled curls of his hair. Slower still. Rep quivers all over 
with trepidation and anxiety. 

“Look here!’ he cries desperately, “Do you really think they'll spot 
me in London ?” 

“Not a doubt of it,” returns the other with ready conclusiveness. 

“Here, then!” cries Rep, tearing off his Scotch cap, and hurling it on 
the opposite seat; “make haste! Ill exchange! Where’s your coat ?” 
Mr. Golightly is quite ready with that and with anything else that may 
be required of him. “Keep your bags, eh ? ”” inquires he, as he jerks on 
the upper part of the viscount’s costume. ‘All right. No apologies. 
Let’s have a look at that gold clock of yours with the crown on the out- 
side. Find another in my pocket. *Taint marked, mine ain’t. 

There is a sudden gleam of lamplight through the window, a confusion 
of voices outside, a sharp slamming and clicking of doors and the hurly- 
burly of hurrying porters shouting indistinguishably the name of the 
station. “Hi!’? shouts the clerical reprobate thrusting his bonneted 
curls out of the window. “Here you are! Open this door, Preston! 
Ta, ta, Smith! ’? He leaps arily on to the platform, the yellow flickering 
gaslight flares full in his handsome, leery face for an instant, and the next 
he is gone; and the train plunges on again with a shriek and a snort, and 
sweeps down into the solitary darkness, and the gloomy void of southern 
night, 


HERE ENDETH THE PROLOGUE, 


CHAPTER IV. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER, 
Twenty years! What a long, long time when it is at the beginning 


of a career; what a little span when it is at the end of a life! When we 
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are twenty years old, we boys and girls of the rising generation, what 
important discoveries, what brilliant coups, what surprising achievements 
and names renowned, we purpose to set on record in our biographies 
during the next twenty years! When we are forty, we men and women 
of the world, we have changed all that! The gilding is off our ginger- 
bread then; the restrospective road is dark and shadowy behind our 
weary steps. We may have realized the hard fight and the toil and the 
struggle perhaps, but the palm of triumph was not given into our out- 
stretched hands, Theseus-like we may have heaved up our granite 
boulder, but the sword and the sandals of Egeus were not beneath it. 


Life is so often compared to a pilgrimage, and the world to a desert, 
that the familiar similitude loses its point for us through frequent repeti- 
tion, but, heavens! how pertinent and apt a figure it is! How close 
to our inexperienced, unpractised eyes appear those magnificent palaces, 
those princely domes and marble fanes, that garden of pleasures, that 
glittering river of refreshment! -Allons, allons! vite! courage !—a few 
more hasty paces, a few more decisive steps will bring us to the gates of 
our Salem, to the embrace of our beloved, to the realisation of our 
dearest hopes, and we shall be at rest in the haven where we would be! 
Alas, no! It is a Mirage, and the faster we press towards it, the more 
swiftly the fair vision recedes before us. Long miles are traversed, long 
decades are passed, but the City of the Sand that seemed so near us in 
our youth is still unattained in our age, feebleness and famine and drought 
overtake us, and we lie down, still in the Desert,—to die! 


Twenty years! Tiny babies that were crooning and whimpering in 
their bassinettes at the time of that mysterious disappearance of the heir 
of Kelpies, grew into fair, graceful girls and stalwart youths; coy blos- 
soming maidens that blushed beneath the passionate glances of their 
lovers then, expanded into comely dames with troops of chattering little 
ones about their knees, and lappets of matronly lace upon their shapely 
heads. Twenty seasons came and went in London, twenty sessions 
worried and babbled themselves out, one after another, births, deaths, and 
marriages increised andmultiplied ; until that midnight defalcation of the 
discontented viscount had become an event of the long past. 

And again fashion and society reigned in the halls of Tyburnia and 
Mayfair, 


The opera opened. Very great things were expected in the way of 
art and talent this spring behind the footlights of Her Majesty’s, for 
several débutantes were to be “on” there, of whom wonders had been 
predicated by the cognoscenti, and in particular one youthful cantatrice 
new to theatrical renown, concerning whose exceptional ability the 
Thespian votaries and grand tier habitués allowed themselves much use of 
adulatory comment and many notes of admiration. 


Adelheid Stern, in short, was not only arising artiste, rich in histrionic 
and vocal qualifications, but she had also been gloriously dowered by 
lady Nature ; her hair carried imprisoned sunlight in its crispy luxuriant 
meshes, her eyes discovered in their clear translucent deeps the incessant 
heaven of a stainless soul. Adelheid’s face was a picture to be adored, 
not with the passion of love that consumes us for a beautiful woman, but 
with the reverent devotion that moves us for a lovely saint; such a face 
as that which Ary Scheffer has given to Dante’s Beatrice, spiritual, 
wrapt, far-seeing ; grand in its divinity of beauty, sweet in its angelic 
tenderness. And yet, for all-her queenly presence, her wealth of 
loveliness and power of song, this opera débutante was a mere German 
peasant orphan, whom Miss Diana Brabazon had picked up somewhere 
among the States, and educated at her own expense to enchant the eyes 
and ears of the British public. Only that. But so far Fraulein Stern 
had been an undoubted hit, and the B. P. were “awfully fetched ”? about 
her, and the dilettanti were immensely charmed, and the Friulein’s 
patroness herself was wild with pride and jubilation. Adelheid was 
gratified too, no doubt, at her success, yet her chief delight was not 
centred in her audience, but in her art, and to that she was absolutely 
devoted, absolutely bound with a whole heart and an unwearying love. 
Art was to her, not a profession, but a vocation; and to become worthy 
of it, such a religious delight and duty that day by day out of the full- 
ness of her innocent, childish spirit she thanked her “lieber Gott”? for 
the good gifts He had given her, and prayed that she might have grace 
of Him to make the lives of others happier and lovelier for the music 
with which she was able to charm, and the noble passions she had the 
power to waken and create in the hearts of men and women. What a 
strange phase of the theatrical trade for the blasés languid loungers of 
opera stall and omnibus box! It was the first night of Gounod’s F aust, 
and Marguerite was to be played by Friulein Stern, Miss Brabazon, 
brimming over with excitement and anticipation, was sparkling in a stage 
box, under the espionage of her only brother, whom she greatly affected, 
and without whom she was never to be seen abroad; for the parent 
Brabazons were not, and Diana and Vivian, the sole representatives of 
the house and lineage of Brabazon, kept their tiny estate in Salop, and 


their mutual villa in the best quarter of cockaigne and lived together in 
the bond of peace and in all virtue. 

Adelheid’s patroness was past her premiere jeunesse, and the ladies of 
her acquaintance guessed her, with tolerable accuracy, at thirty-five. 
And a splendid woman too! A trifle too tall, perhaps, still her delicious 
embonpoint softened that mistake, and the small, graceful head poised, 
flower-like, above her white, round neck, and pillowy bosom, was ravish- 
ingly piquant in effect. What are girls of sweet seventeen or twenty in 
the presence of a beautiful woman at her prime,—blushing, unopened 
buds, by the side of the matured, richly perfumed rose ? 

Diana’s long coils of hair were of that peculiar madder-brown7in which 
modern French painters delight so greatly, full of rich, glossy shadows, 
and mellow pinky lights; coils that seemed to reflect the; deep, glowing 
radiance of the ruby bandeau arching them, for the Brabazon contemned 
chignons and curled tresses, and delighted in the natural simplicity of a 
statuesque coiffure. Vivian, her senior by ‘two years, was a man of 
goodly parts, well-fayoured in countenance, heavily moustached, and 
colossal in stature; but that material which his sister displayed in plump 
beauty, he developed in muscle, and his biceps were a source of continua- 
envy to all his athletic friends. 

Almost facing the Brabazons, upon the opposite side of the house, sat 
another woman, with whom we shall have much to do in the course of 
this eventful history ; Mrs. Archibald Bell, the wife of a. country curate, 
whose name was never heard but in connexion with the sayings and 
flittings of his eccentric spouse, and who plodded soberly on from month 
to month among the backwoods and primitive lanes of Littlebog-cum- 
Mudbury, a sequestered parish somewhere up by the Welsh borders, in 
blissful innocence of his fair Cora’s metropolitan experiences. For Cura 
was popularly supposed to be afflicted with delicate health, the rigorous 
inconveniences of which were only to be mitigated by frequent visits to 
the West End, and it was an actual fact incontrovertibly established by 
many salient proofs, that the air of the country in general, and of Little- 
bog in particular, was certainly in her case inconducive to a condition of 
physical salubrity. 


Cora had a large circle of friends dotted round and about the Baby- 
lonish city, most of them aunts and uncles on her husband’s side, who, 
because their nephew was not particularly sagacious, and had been penni- 
less before his marriage, were the more prone to consider the pretty wife, 
who had brought him four hundred a year, a prodigy of wit and 
learning, whom it was an honour to entertain whenever she pleased to 
bestow the joys of her society upon their respective establishments, 
Cora’s father had been an actor in his youth, in his manhood a prosperous 
merchant, and at his death a wealthy testator; but his sons were seven, 
and their debts were many; and it came to pass that by the end of five 
years after the old gentleman’s demise there was not much of the original 
property remaining in the hands of the family. In this respect, Cora 
was the best off among the suvivors, for she was an only daughter and 
the youngest of the brood, in virtue of which pleasing accident the testa- 
tor aforesaid had bequeathed her an extra five thousand, and had 
caused the same to be settled upon her for her separate use, so that 
she had an independent income, and wrote her own cheques upon 
the “London and County.” And, in fact, both Cora’s parents— 
they had been good old people in their way—had so spoiled and 
petted and indulged their youngest darling, that if their tenderness had 
not actually created that deplorable delicacy of her constitution, at teast 
it had greatly fostered and encouraged it; and could they only have 
lived, poor souls, to witness the foolish and undesirable marriage that 
Cora was pleased to make two years after the death of her widowed 
father, their last moments would not have passed away in that peace and 
serenity of mind which had edified their children so notably. Mrs 
Archibald Bell was by no means a beauty, but she was fascinating and 
clever, and possessed a very feminine knack of making the most of 
the charms she had. Her hair was frothy, golden, and luxurious 
but it was crimped and dyed with aureoline, and her chignon had once 
been the property of Truefitt the Great. Her complexion was white 
and ruddy, but pearl-powder and bloom of roses had a large share in its 
production, and her confidential maid had been heard to affirm to some- 
body else’s abigail, that her mistress’s figure was 80 far from being 
Nature’s handiwork that it would be possible to bury a good sized 
bodkin to its head in the corsage of her dress without inflicting the least 
injury upon her person. But, however illusive and artificial Mrs. Bell 
might be, she was at least a delightful illusion, and contrived to look 
well from the topmost curl of her elaborate coiffure to the scarlet heels 
of her fashionable bottines. 


To-night there was_not a more bewitching creature in the opera-house 
than she, certainly none more remarked and lorgnetted. Her escort sat 
beside her, fingering her bouquet and exchanging verbal passages of arms 
and repartee with two or three men lounging behind the seat of his 
chere amie, He was a tall, loosely made man, of middle age, with 
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a flexible countenance as full of lines and as the face 
of an india-rubber toy; jet-coloured moustaches much curved and waxed 
at the ends, and coffee-hued eyes shaped almond-wise and set obliquely 
in his head, as are the eyes of the Chinese. 

This was Vane Vaurien, a very complete and satisfactory specimen of 
the yenus homo, known as the “Man about Town,” a fellow who 
dined every day at his club, and was always met everywhere by every- 
body, who always knew the last good thing that had been said, and was 
invariably able to furnish particulars of the latest scandal, but concerning 
whose place of residence and manner of living little was understood 
beyond the fact that he was a bachelor and had no ostensible profession, 
But all the world readily admitted that he was a very great authority 
upon subjects connected with the turf, and in fact, it was generally sup- 
posed in polite circles that unlike many individuals of literary occupation. 
he lived by his books, and potted a good round sum yearly by means of such 
authorship ; but, parenthetically, it was whispered in the strict confi- 
dentiality of certain tabagies that Vaurien knew rather more concerning 
the intricate mysteries of “roping,” “milking,” and “ nobbling,”’ than 
was quite consistent with the unblemished honour of a gentleman. How 
and when Cora had managed to pick acquaintance with this worthy, were 
circumstances not generally known either among her people or his, but 
the friendship, once formed, was a fast one in two senses, and 
the pretty parsoness was seldom on view at the Opera, the Academy, or 
in the Row, whether with aunt, uncle, or cousins, but there was a lurk- 
ing suspicion of Vane round the corner, and an aroma of his particular 
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manilla and “ pomade Hongrois ” hovering in the air about her dainty 
little person. But to-night the chér ami was not quite so devoted in his 
worship as it was his wont to be; and Cora, following the direction of his 
most frequent glances, discovered much to her [annoyance and mortifica- 
tion, that the centre of his attraction was no other than Marguerite her- 
self. And after the first act, Vane made no secret of his admiration. 

“Jove, Rankin!” said he, turning to the man behind him, “ that 
Stern’s a splendid creature !eh? Perfect points !” 

“ Hang it, Vaurien,” interposed a second lounger, speaking from the 
back of the loge, where he was lolling against the wall with his nose 
in the air and his arms crossed; “can’t you talk English ? What con- 
founded shop!” At the sound of the voice, Mrs. Archibald turned with 
an airy laugh, and tapped the speaker playfully with the tip of her 
spangled fan. 

“Why, Captain Somers! I had no idea you were there! You turn 
up like a Greek chorus with a commentary, or, like the ghostin Hamlet, 
talking unexpectedly when nobody’s looking! Droll fellow! Come and 
sit by me, for I have no end of questions to ask, and there’s nothing to be 
got to-night out of this abominably odious wretch !” 

She transferred the tap to Vane’s coat-sleeve as she uttered the last 
words, identifying thereby the object of her complimentary allusion. 
Fred. Somers drew his seat to her side in obedient amusement. 

“ At your service Mrs. Bell,” said he, leaning forward and sweeping the 
house with his swift, clear glance. “Question Number One, if you 
please ? ” 

“ Who are those people in the opposite box ? ” 

“ Brother and sister: Sir Vivian and Diana Brabazon: live at Park- 
lane. Tle’s a Queen’s Messenger—Foreign-oflice chap, you know ; she’s a 
strong-minded lady—talks Greek, and goes in tremendously for Mill’s logie, 
and the National Society for the Propagation of Female Suffrage. 
Friiulein Stern’s her protégée. Lives with the Rrabazons, in fact. 
Diana chaperones her, and let’s her hang out at their place ; and she’s got 
a boudoir there to herself, and her own brougham. Lucky fellow, Braba- 
son, isn’t he ?” 

« Very.” 

Cora was immensely interested in the baronet, and raised her lorgnette 
to examine his facial perfections. 

‘‘TDoesthe brother live there too, then?” she asked after a little 
pause. 

“Park-lane 2? Well, yes, it’s his place, you know, as much as Diana’s ; 
but he’s got chambers, too, of course.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Oh, somewhere or other; J don’t know the fellow. Daresay Vaurien 
11 tell you if you’re curious on the subject. He knows an awful lot 
about the F.O. Friend of one of the under secretaries, I believe.” 

«Oh, he’s quite intent on the stage to-night, and can’t spare a word or 
a look for me!”? Mrs. Bell turned towards the recreant one as she spoke 
with a little moue of deprecation, and lifted her pretty shoulders slightly 
with an air af helpless wonderment, curiously enchanting to see. 

“ Eh, ma belle dame? A thousand apologies ! But absolutely, Mar. 
guerite’s matchless, you know, eh ? Never saw 2 better strain! ”” 

“Never Acard a better strain, you mean, I suppose,’’ suggested Somers, 
with much disgust. “ Do be intelligible, Vaurien. Fra ulein Stern’s not a 
filly.”’ 


‘“ Anyhow,” said Dick Rankin, criticizing the young prima-donna 
/ ? } oe] y D 1 

through Cora’s opera-glass. “She’s magnificent. That’s eal beauty, and 
no mistake! ”’ 


“ Pouf!”? rejoined Cora, somehow piqued by the emphasis on the 
adjective, with a pout of her painted lips and a toss of her dyed ringlets ; 
“how do you know that? They make up horribly for the stage.” 

“ Can't make up a profile, at any rate,’ responded Rankin, sententiously. 
‘* And her’s is faultless.” 


Whereat Mrs. Archibald’s eyes flashed, and she held her peace, for the 
observation was cruelly personal. Cora’s features were irregular, and 
her nose far too retroussé to be beautiful, and the line of her forehead was 
remarkable neither for nobility nor grace. But Vaurien perceived her dis- 
comfiture, and was ill-bred enough to wink at Dick Rankin and laugh. 

And Cora saw the wink and heard the laugh, and never forgave 
either. 


(Lo BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISS FOX AND PRINCE 
LICHTENSTEIN. 


Tur following notice of the Princess Alexandra appears in an 
account of the marriage of Miss Fox and Prince Lichtenstein given 
in an American correspondence to The Missourt Republican :— 


“The wedding party went up to the altar, (the two high- 
backed old English carved oak chairs still being vacant,) and they 
passed on to the Sacristy to await the arrival of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Prince Arthur, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
Prince and Princess of Teck, had come ; but their Royal Highnesses 
were yet expected. Should anything take place without Alexandra, 
if never so much waiting can secure her presence? Of the two 
hours I spent in the church I am sure I gave myself a solid half_ 
hour to look at this beautiful woman. ‘There is about her so much 
of the poetry of womanhood ; so much of what the great artists 
tried to give their Madonnas ; so much of what the great Leonardo 
did give his Mona Lisa, though after four years of work he gave it 
up in despair, and yet this very despair was his triumph. He 
suggested what he could not express—what can not be expressed, 
for its very charm is that it is only a suggestion. These years of 
English living, of English maternity, and of English royal sorrow, 
haye not given her one trait that is English. Outline, attitude, 
moyement, and expression, are as much opposed to the characteris- 
tics of this insular nation as spirit is opposed to matter. Gravity 
forgets its law for her,; she seems poised rather than posed, and 
her movements—it is Hebe on clouds—does she walk, or does the 
elastic force underneath just toss her on? Her small head is deli- 
cately set, and her face bears an expression of just the gentlest 
eagerness, just enough to suggest that she knows there are better 
things to be had, without furnishing the slightest trace of discon- 
tent with what she has attained. Everything about her is exquisite, 
yet outside of it all there is a something that seems to try to con- 
ceal the excellence or suppress its effect. On this day she wore a 
soft brocade, with alternate stripes of grey, cloud-blue, and white 
almost covered up with flowing sleeves and pannier of white lace ; 
and over the slight body a sleeveless jacket of dark Prussian-blue 
velvet. 

«Tt was more Madonna-like and ethereal than princely or royal, 
Then, as a seeming apology for this too exquisite cloud-like effect, 
there came the little bonnet of only the two shades of blue, with the 
darker predominating. You wanted a halo, but in its place were 
these dark blue bands against the brow; and over her face was a 
closely-drawn black net veil, which was not even slipt aside as she 
signed “ Alexandra” in the marriage registry. Was she uncon- 
sciously giving an omen that dark clouds eyer hover about 
royal heads ? 


“This beauty, which scems almost to excuse itself for being, has a 
wonderful charm; and I saw many radiant faces as she turned on 
them a pleasant look, for she seemed too modest to smile, “Tf 
queens must be, just to lead the English world of fashion,” I said, 
‘let them be Alexandras ; possibly it is better that they should not 
think, better that they simply live the beauty that men and women 
dream of for women.” 
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COMPLETE MARRIAGE. 

Tur following wise words of Theodore Parker’s on “Complete 
Marriage ” deserve repetition : 

‘‘Men and women, and especially young people, do not know 
that it takes years to marry completely two hearts, even of the 
most loving and well-sorted! But nature allows no sudden change. 
We slope very gradually from the cradle to the summit of life. 
Marriage is gradual, a fraction of us ata time. A happy wedlock 
is a long falling in love. I know young persons think love only 
belongs to brown hair, and plump, round, crimson cheeks. So it 
does for its beginning, just as Mt. Washington begins at Boston 
But the golden marriage is a part of love which the bridal 
day knows nothing of. Youth is the tassel and silken flower of 
love ; age is the full corn, ripe and solid in the ear. Beautiful is 
the morning of love with its prophetic crimson, violet, purple, and 
gold ; with its hopes of days that are to come. Beautiful also the 
evening of love, with its glad remembrances and its rainbow side 
turned towards heayen as well as earth. 


Bay. 


Young people marry their opposites in temper and general 
character, and such a marriage is commonly a good match, They 
do it instinctively. The young man does not say, ‘‘ My black eyes 
require to be wed with blue, and my over-vehemence requires to 
be a little modified with something of dullness and reserve.” 
When these opposites come together to be wed, they do not know 
it, but each thinks the other is just like himself. Old people never 
marry their opposites; they marry their similars, and from calcu- 
lation, Each of these two arrangements are very proper. In their 
long journey these young opposites will fall out by the way a great 
many times, and both get away from the road; but each will 
charm the other back again, and by and by they will be agreed as 
to the place they will go to, and the road they will go by and 
become reconciled. The man will become nobler and larger for 
being associated with so much humanity unlike himself, and she 
will be a nobler woman for haying manhood beside her that seeks 
to correct her deficiencies and supply her with what she lacks, if 
the diversity be not too great, and there be real piety and love in 
their hearts to begin with. 

The old bridegroom, having a much shorter journey to make, must 
associate himself with one like himself. A perfect and complete 
marriage is, perhaps, as rare as perfect personal beauty. Men and 
women are married fractionally, now a small fraction, then a large 
fraction. Very few are married totally, and they only, I think 
after some forty or fifty years of gradual approach and experiment, 
Such a large and sweet fruit is a complete marriage, and it needs a 
very long summer to ripen in, and then a long winter to ripen and 
season in. But a real, happy marriage of love and judgment, 
between a noble man and woman, is one of those things so very 
handsome, that if the sun were, as the Greek poet fabled, a god, he 
might stop the world in order to feast his eyes with such a 
spectacle——From The Household 


A Lisrary edition is projected of the works of the Brontes, which. will 
possess additional value from the identification of places named and described 
by the graceful pens of the fair sister novelists. It is to be in seven volumes, of 
which the first is promised in three weeks’ time.— Parochial Critic. 

Or 154 candidates who presented themselves at the Cambridge examinations 
for women, 37 failed to pass in English history and literature and arithmetic, 
The entries showed an increase of 27 upon last year, while the failures showed 
an absolute diminution of jive, and, of course, a more considerable proportiona] 
decrease.—Parochial Critic. 

Tye Romish Church thoroughly understands the importance of early 
She has a ritual and a faith exactly adapted to strike the im- 
aginative mind of a child. Incense and priestly robes, high 
a titled hierarchy, culminating in a distant and venerated 


education. 
pressible and im 
altars and images, 
Holy Father, and, over these, the shining array of interceding saints, with the 
tender Virgin at their head—all these appeal very strongly to the vague, re- 
ligious fancy of a child, and he accepts with ardour what pleases him so well.— 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


True Economy is found in buying the best article at the lowest market price 
select your purchases from a reliable source, where the high standing of the 
firm is a guarantee to you that you will be well served ; this is always found 
with Horniman’s tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious in flavour, whole- 
some and invigorating, as well as cheap. Sold in packets by 2,538 Agents, 
Chemists Confectioners, &e.—ADvT. 


Errata.—We are requested to state that in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing connected with the transmission of the proofs by post, the article in last 
week’s number, entitled “On Fine Art in Dress” contained various mis- 
prints and inconsistencies. 


Writina in alate number of the Contemporary Review, Miss Wedgewood 
deals with great logical power with the argument that the concession of the 
Parliamentary suffrage to women would exercise a prejudicial influence upon 
married life. “We have built up,” she says, ‘an artificial barrier between 
men and women, so as to make moral sympathy between them impossible. It 
is, therefore, in the interests of all we are said to endanger, that we seek to 
obtain for our sex that educating influence which belongs to political recogni- 
tion. To make women feel that they belong to a larger whole, that 
they are connected with the past and the future, and cannot act as mere isolated 
individuals, must be best, even for that particular aspect of their lives, under 
which alone men are inclined to regard them. It is quite true that the suffrage 
given to women as holders of property—given, that 1s, on the only terms which 
are possible without a return to the false principle of legislating 
for women as a class apart—would give whatever power it did give 
to those women who are not men’s actual or probable wives. 
But if it tended in any degree to set before men and women a com- 
mon ideal—if it awoke on both sides the sense that there was a larger life in 
which they were sharers, a life not exalted by their mutual relations—if it made 
them feel themselves in any degree more capable of judgment of each other, and 
therefore, of a truer sympathy, it would be a step towards a kind of union 
between average men and women, such asis now seen only between the most 
exceptionally gifted specimens of the race.” 


ee ee eee ree ee —_—— 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire: “I consider 
Bunrer’s Nervrne a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
haye found instantaneous and permanent relief.” From E. Smith, Esq.,Surgeon, 
Sherston, near Cirencester: ‘‘ 1 have tried Bunter’s Nervine in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per packet ; or post-free for 15 stamps from J. R. 
Cooper, Maidstone.—Apvr. 

Portrait ALBUMS are now to be found on every drawing-room table. No 
article is more welcome as a gift. ‘They were badly bound when first introduced, 
but are now got up in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so as to last 
for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 100, 300, or 400 portraits, by 
Parkins and Gotto, purveyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
27 and 28, Oxford-street, London, W.—Apvr. 

Ip THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GuenrieLp Srarcu, 
they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the 
directions printed on every package, and if this is done they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you ask for 
GLENFIELD SraxcH, see that you get it; as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of an extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious imitations.— 
AbVT. 


Breaxrast.—Lrrs’s CocoA.—GraTerut anp Comrortinc.—“ By a thorough 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s bills.”—Civit: Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet is labelled—“ Jasms 
Epes and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk).—Apvr. 


Borwick’s Cusrarp PowpeEr is now used by all respectable families for making 
delicious Custards and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agreeable to eat 
with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins.—Abyr. 


To Consumprives.—A Grateful Father is desirious of sending by mail, free 
of charge to all who wish it, a copy of the prescription by which his daughter 
was restored to perfect health from confirmed consumption, after having been 
given up by her physicians and despaired of by her father, a well-known 
physician, who has now discontinued practice. Sent to any person Free. 
‘Address O. P. Brown, Secretary, 2, King-street, Covent-garden, London.— 
ADVT. 

Wotnoway’s Pirus.—Weary of Life—Derangement of the liver is one of 
the most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the most prolific source of 
these melancholy forebodings which are worse than death itself. A few doses 
of these noted pills act magically in dispelling low spirits and repelling the 
covert attack made on the nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most shattered constitutions may 
derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, which will regulate disordered action, 
brace the nerves, and increase the energy of the intellectual faculties. Clergy- 
men, lawyers, merchants, soldiers, sailors, and thousands of other persons 
have voluntarily testified to the benefits they have derived from the valuable 
medicine which put fresh life into their enfeebled fra:mes.—ADVT. 


Sprcractes.—Of all the gifts which science has so freely lavished on humanity 
perhaps there is none that ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting 
the natural vision. ‘The value of Spectacles when properly adjusted cannot 
be overrated, for they enable us to pursue our avocations, whether of duty or 
pleasure, with ease and comfort. From these observations it will be seen that 
the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles purchased f rom those unacquainted 
with lenses should be avoided. We recommend those requiring good spectacles 
to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 4380, Euston-road, Optician to the Ophthalmic Institu- 
tion, manufacturer of microscopes, magic lanterns, dissolving views, &c., from 
whom catalogues may be obtained.—ADvT. 


\OLONISATION.—A PARTY of intending COLONISTS is now being 
C formed, to take up FREE and CHEAP LAND GRANTS in a healthy climate, anda 
on the finest Farming and Grazing Land in the wor'd, having direct Sea and Railway 
Communications, and not more than 15 days from England. Gentlemen, Farmers, and 
others, wishing to join are requested to address for particulars, to Henry Johnson, Esq. 
8, Great Winchester-street.buildings, Great Winchester.strect, H.C. 
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THOMSON’S 


AUTUMN 


OVERSKIRTS. 
THOMSON'S | 
“ROYAL BATSWING” 


Has now become a winter ne- 
cessity to every lady who 
studies comfort, elegance, and 
economy. They are this season 
produced in two forms, the 
SeaMLEss Batswine, and also | 
the “‘Preur” or Seamed Bats- | 
wing. | 

The “Seamless,” of pure 
wool, is moulded to the form, 
by which a perfect fit is obtained 
for all figures. No imitation can 
be so moulded. The “ Pique” 
is made of the most approved | 
size and shape, of REAL Bars- 


wing Croru, all pure wool— 


N 
if 


OVELTIES. 


CRINOLINES. | CORSETS. CORSET BUSKS§ 


THOMSON’'S 
NEW “PADOGA.” 
A great novelty, producing ex- 


actly the perfect TOURNURE ALA 


Ladies are strongly recom- 


' mended to try, or at least, to, 


MovE so difficult to obtain with- | 
out a multiplicity of skirts and 
bustles. 

The “DUPLEX” supplies, 
with the least possible weight, 


Tournure and Jupon in one. 
The “Empress,” “PARIS 
PRIZE,” and “ PLASTIQUE” | 
CRINOLINES, old favourites, 


models, they are now faultless | 


THOMSON'S 
“UNBREAKABLE,” 
By the new patented principle, 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FITTING.” 


} 


no perforation of the steel is 


necessary, thus allowing of a 
see and examine, the ‘Glove-_ 


much finer temper, and entirely 
ny eat er rving | At : 
Fitting ” principle before trying obviating the risk of the usual 


any other. Their shape and | breakage. 


finish being perfected on steam | 


in design and manufacture. Al. | Tue Name 
though made in many qualities, | rT 
in many qvalities,) “TET OMSON,” 
accurate fit in all is obtained , 
AND 


and as they do not stretch in 


i in the : : 
the admixture of cotton Inthe sy ays in stock at first-class Wear, their superior shape is Trave Marx (A CROWN), 


imitations can easily be de- 
tected. 


NEVER BUY AN 


retailers. 


permanently preserved, Stamped upon all Goods. 


IMITATION BEFORE COMPARING IT WITH 


THE. GENUINE G 0:0 Dis® 


TRADE 
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OON FOR LADY CAPITALISTS.—The 
Widow of an eminent Professional man has in her 
possession, entirely unincumbered, a MONOPOLY of 
universal use and of considerable value. £1,000 to £1,500 is 
required to bring it prominently before the public, The 
ultimate nett profits are calculated by a competent 
authority as not less than from £2,000 to £3,000 per 
annum, Principats or their Solicitors only may address 
by letter in first instance, Madame Egrec, 8, Ovington- 
terrace, South Kensington, 8.W. 


NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour ina 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, Is. 6d.3 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists, 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

' JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14 stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Ears and Head.— 
D Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraorjinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures, It is 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, ls. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham.court-road, London, and all 
Chemists; post free, 18 stamps, 


HE ENAMEL of the TEETH.—PBy using 

Cracroft’s Areca Nut Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits, and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, 11s. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J. Pepper, 237, Tottenham.covrt-road, Jondon, 
and all Chemists. 


[Rees SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANULER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health an d symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 
NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 
4, GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip- 
tion. with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford. 
street, W. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Re oa ONSES UAED OC PLLLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State ofthe Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints :—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. These 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising. 


In boxes at Is. 13. each, Sold by most chemists, or 
ee the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 


Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon. 
street, London; and Messrs, W, Sutton and Uo,, 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON. 
Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871, 


Sir,— Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, @ pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pis and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black mutter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tha 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 


P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


s the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most _effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, Or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 


better adapted. ; 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 


all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. pet 
box. 


THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION, 


23. 6a.; post free 2s. 81. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE ENGLISH 


REFORMATION, from the Days of Wolsey to iat 
Death of Cranmer. ByS,H. Burke. Two vols. 13s. 


FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. A _ very 


beautiful little edition. Bound in ea'f or morocco 
43,; or in imitation morocco 2s. 6d., or In roan “s. 


CONVERSION OF THE TEUTONIC 


RACE. By Mrs. Hope. 2 vols, 12s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS FOR GIRLS. 


By Rosa Baughan, 4s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES FOR 


GIRLS. By Rosa Baughan. 4s, 6d. 


Lonpon: R. WaAsHBouRNE, 18, Paternoster-row, and of 
all Booksellers. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 
*© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.” — 
Dr. H. BarkzR on Right Foods. ‘ The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.’?—Social, Science 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.’’— 
Dr. Hassatu. a : 
No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE New Bond.-street. 
London. : 
Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists. 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ULCH, RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECUZ EMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail. 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
ur direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
SCHO SQUARE, 


in 1842 for the 


Established 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN. 


Out-Patients do not require letters of Recommendation. 
IS 


GREATLY IN NEED OF 


This useful Charity (which has no funded property) 
HELP, 


Bankers : Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co. 


NVALID LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES may obtain in the NEW WING of tho HOSPITAL FOR 


WOMEN, Soho-square, 
the Comforts of Home. 


Patients may in some Cc 
Papers may be obtained by application to 


for One Guinea 2 Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and Nursing, combined with 
ases be accompanied by a female friend. 


Full particulars and Admission 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Srorrrary. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


WM. WAINE 


IS NOW SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


VALUE 


EVER OFFERED. 


GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename[ 


from decay, and imparts a pleasing 


fragrance to the breath. Price ls. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 


invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar me 


chanical construction of which accomplishes the two 


operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


TOHN GOSNELL 


CO’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &e., for the Hair, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


0 @ for i rity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Dateniers and Obsmisid throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


Upper Thames-street, London. 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 
with a strong coating of Pure Silver. 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. 
White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s, per doz. 


per doz. 
4s. 6d. pair. 
Stands, 10s. 6d. 


Tea and Coffee Services, 35s. set. 
Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. 


Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. 
OLD SILVER BOUGHT O 


Egg-stands, Ls. 
Liquor Stands, 25s. 

Butter Dishes, 5s. 

R TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
Second Size, 9s. 6d. per doz. Carvers, 
Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet 
Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Entree Dishes (form 8) 4/. 4s. 


= 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLER SEX. 


Cc, 


GEE TAYLOR’S FEMALE PILLS, 


PRICE 133d, PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. : 
These Pills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature 


life ; they contain no Calomel, or anything injurious. 


Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 


them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 
most critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medicine. 


STRIKING TESTIMONIAL. 


My dear Sir, 


Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872, 


For more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications of 


Dropsy and other complaints. 


The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. 
to take C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. 


C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


On hearing this I began 
Mary Brrwer. 
Should there be any 


difficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M, P.S., Faringdon, Berks, and he will 


send them immediately free by post, 


Metropolitan Drinking Fountain & Cattle Trough Association. 
1, SHORTER’S COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PRESIDENT :— 
The Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER, K,G. 
CHarrMAN OF CoMMITTEE :— 


SAMUEL GURNEY, 


Esa. 


Supported entirely by voluntary contributions, Cheques and P.O.O. (payable at the General 
Office), to be crossed “ Ransom and Co.” Communications to be addressed to the “ Secre- 


tary,” at the office of the Association, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED: 


NEAPOLIT 


AN BAKING POWDER. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. TADMAN 


AND CO, 


Office and Depot, 41, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


This excellent Baking Powder is superior to any ever offered t the public. , 
Acknowledged to be perfectly wholesome and digestive, and is used by preference in the largest 


ingredien*. 


No alum or any other injurious 


Institutions, Hospitals, Asylums, Schools, Clubs, Barracks, and in the Army and Navy. It is far superior to Yeast 
for Bread, and offers a great economy by saying half the usual quantity of butter;and eggs for Cakes, Puddings, 


and Pastry. Patented in Italy and France, 


Sold in Packets of 1d, and 2d., and in Patent Boxes at 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 


Mr. R, TADMAN, 


: Refreshment Dept. 
SIR,—I have as requested tried your Neapolitan Baking Powder, and find it excellent. 


London, June 10, 1872. 
Articles made with it 


retain for a considerable time their original freshness and crispness, and can confidently recommend it as THE 


BEST I EVER TRIED. 


Iam, sir, yours truly, FRED. E, NICHOLES, 


Refreshment Contractor to both Houses of Parliament, 


XTRAIT DES FLEORS RECUEILLI, 
produces that great feminine charm—a beautiful 
complexion, with a perfectly clear, smooth skin, To 
those afflicted by cutaneous disorders, however severe, 
this purifier is a safe, certain, and instant cure—for 
young children, especially—when all other applications 
have failed, as well as for adults. To those ladies who, 
more particularly at this period of the year, are subject 
to skin disfigurements, this invaluable botanical extrac 
is the greatest boon ever offered. Such is its surprising 
efficacy that to those arrived at the meridan of life it 
imparts all the freshness and bloom of early womanhood ; 
whilst to the perfect safety of its use the medical faculty 
will amply testify. For this most agreeable, invigorating 
preparation, long the ancestral secret of a lady celebrated 
for her great personal beauty, apply confidentially, by 
levies only, to “ Mrs. 8. J. M.,” 24, Old Cavendish-street, 


i NS EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und | 


pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
interfering in any way with present occupation. Samples 


and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money | 


immediately returned. 
Messrs, WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
38, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 


ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 
RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 


for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinketss 
old china; or any miscellaneous property. All parcel 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.0.0. sent by return of po st 


Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance, 


N,B.—Mrs. E, has always a larg ee 
THE ABOVE ON HAND 1°? QUANTITY OF 


Veen ROUGE being perfect!y harm. 
less to the most delicateskin isused by thousands 
both for the lips and face ; it defies detection, and does 
not rub off. Forwarded by post tor 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps, Mrs, G, Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London,’ 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free, Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps,—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-strect, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they wilt 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s., and 32s.3 by post 43. 81., 15s. 4d., and 355., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westm i. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH, 

M R. FRANCOIS, _ Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARVLIFICIAL TEETH, onvulcanised base, at: a tooth 
and £2s 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42; Judd-street, near King’s - cross -roal 
Euston-square,—Consultation Free, 


FRE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT ot MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


NATURE’S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


W ILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared fromthe original receipt), 

Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian ant 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medica 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by vhousands of testimonials. They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all ages. 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nose, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
cecnyvulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
and itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
be mistaken for piles. 

Sold at 133d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
by post for 14 or 34 stamps, trom the sole manufacturer, 
JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 

Cautios.—None are genuine unless they bearghe In 
ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
and the words, ‘‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’’ on the 
Government stamp. Full directions with each box. 


ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 

linen or other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 

of C. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID. 

Sold at the oilshops, in buttles, 6d., 1s.. and ls. 6d.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonville-road, King’s.cross. 


“KRE’S PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 


THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN, 

Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


ry\O LADIES, LADIES’ MAIDS, and HEAD 
4. NURSES.—A Lady, who has had great experience 
in getting-up Ladies’ anu Children’s Hair, is in posses- 
sion of an infallible Method to make HAIR CUKL as 
soon as it is applied, imparting exquisite beauty, and 
keeping it wavy, so!t, glossy, and in permanent curl in 
all weathers, even though the hair should possess no 
natural inclination to do so. The cost will be 1d. per 
week, und one application will be successful. Materials 
and full directions will be sent free for 14 stamps.— 
srateas? Miss A. M., Mr, Sayill’s, Stationer, Dunmow, 
ssex. [ 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
- THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘*THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivatied for piquancy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels, 


SK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 
Agents—Crosse & BuackweLtt, London 


jand Sold by all dealers in Sau 
peer n sauces throughou 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER. 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 
Ww. 


Cc 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


oak, ae ce 

Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 

FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHIN#& AND THE FINGER. 

Maunfactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
J'en Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
lhirmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application, 


“COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE”? GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 


AL fasteners the glove is more 


readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than. the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un. 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament, 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
2s, Gd.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s.€d.; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 103.3; all gold, 
12s. 6d. to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


| \ ye DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can uss 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Manve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per tottle. 

The-e Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, ard for Ilumating, 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 

ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Greco 
Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 113d _, 24 inch ditto from 

2s. 1134. to 8s. ld. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and ail leading colours, from 1s. 44d. 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 1l4d., 23. 44d., 2s. 114d. All 50 per cent. 
uuder value. Patterns free. S. LEWIS and Co, 
Whoiesa'e and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 
Castle street, Holborn. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 
RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 


Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on go'd 
platina, silver, or vulcanite, made and repaired at leSS 
charges than men dentists. <A tooth, 3s, 6d.; best, 5-- 5 
set £1 to £10. Painless system. ‘loothache instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 
estimonials. 


Porwiow’s 
BAxixe POWDER 

AS BEEN AWARDED 
rvo GOLD MEDALS 


Hes its SUPERIORITY over all others. 


es BREAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&c. 
lees and WHOLESOME. 


SoLp in ld. and 2d, PACKETS. 
/\eey 6d. and ls. PATENT BOXES, 


Post free, Six Stam 
‘FEALTH AND ITS 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 


ATTAINMENT. 


Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver | 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the | 


permanent removal thereof. 
C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, E.C. 


INHE BESt YURIFIER of the BLOQD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 


PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- | 


ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th, 
head and face, boils, biotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all o her affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 2s. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


R, BRADLE Y’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all female Complaints, removing all irregulari. 

ties and obstructions of the Female System, | zs. 9d. 
end 4s. 6d per box ; sent by post for stamps. Nor BRAD- 
LEY, 33, Bond-sireet, Brighton, Kemale mixture 


23, 9a, per bottle. 


HENRY GLAVE’S 


GIGANTIC STOCK OF CHEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
PRICZS FROM 43d. TO 63d. A YARD. 
FIFTY DIFFERENT KINDS, INCLUDING 
CHAMBRAYS, TARTANS, LINSEYS, REPPS, PERSIAN CORDS, COSTUME CLOTHS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PLAIN AND MIXED FABRICS. 


ALSO A MAGNIFICENT NEW STOCK OF 


FOREIGN DRESS FABRICS. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND RICH AUTUMN -COLOURS. 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, 1s. 64d. and Is. 113d. 
RICH SATIN CLOTHS, Is. 24d. to Is. 63d. 
PURE LAINE POPLINES, 1s. 23d: and 1s. 44d. 
AND FRENCH WOOL REPS, at Is. 64d. a yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


HEHNRY GLAVE, 


534, 585, 536, 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[ECONOMY IN MOURNING. | 


BLACK ALPACAS at 63d. a yard. BLACK CRAPE CLOTHS at Is. 03d. 
BLACK FRENCH. TWILIS at 73d. BLACK SATIN CLOTHS at Is. 24d. 
BLACK BARATHEAS. at 1s. 04d. BLACK FRENCH POPLINES at Is. 44d. 
BLACK RUSSELL CORDS at 93d. BLACK WOOL REPS at 1s. 64d. 
BLACK PERSIAN CORDS at 103d. BLACK SILK REPS at 2s. 11da. 
BLACK VICTORIA CORDS at 93d. BLACK VELVETEENS at 1s. 14d. 
BLACK PURE ALPACAS at 1s. 03d. BLACK CRAPES at Is. 04d. 

BLACK FRENCH MERINOS at 1s. 64d. BLACK SILK VELVETS at 3s. 11d. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534, 535, §86, 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


AY Be Usep witt PERFECT SAFETY. ‘ 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Kar. Price 133d. per bottle; free by post for 15 stamps. 

GratiryInG CurE.—Thomas Lockyer says :—'* About three months ago I was so deaf that I could not hear St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not heara word. After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure fer Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, aud last Sunday heard every word at church,—Salisbury, June 27, 1570.”” 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by E. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and to 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s, 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and.ls. Pellucid do. 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Water, delightfully fragrant, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEW’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 23. 6d. 
RIMMEWL’S HEBE BLOM, for improving the complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s, 6d, 
BIMMEL’S VELVE'TLNE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness, 
and velvet-like texture, 1s. 6d., with Puff 2s, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be kept 
playing perpetually, an! are the most ingenious and simple ever devised. Price from £2 15s. 
Lilustrated List on application, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 


se ee ene SES ers ae cae SAAT SH 7S ae ae 
= ECONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 

‘3 ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON'S 

: NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS. 


GEORGE REES’ 


1S THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 


41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as keing the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate aud Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 


from deposits of gas, &c., &c. J 
By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, 
a far clearer appearance than other articl_s in use. ; 
Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


and expense Will be saved, and it prcduces 
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